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They  rushed  at  him  with  picks  upraised.  lie  drew  his  revolver  and  was  about  to  fire  when  Fred  sprang 
forward,  caught  him  by  the  wrist  and  forced  his  liand  up  so  that  the  bullet  went  into  space. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  Terry  shot  down  the  nearest  black. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FEED  AND  TERRY  AMONG  THE  KAFFIRS. 

“You  can’t  place  any  confidence  in  these  Kaffirs,  Terry.” 

“No,  and  very  little  in  anybody  else.” 

“Oh,  there  are  some  people  who  can  be  trusted.” 

“Very  few,  old  man.  Honest  men  are  as  scarce  as  hens’ 
teeth.” 

“A  hen  hasn’t  got  any  teeth.” 

“No,  but  she  can  pick  up  things,  all  the  same,  and  never 
hesitates  to  take  things  that  don’t  belong  to  her.  There 
i^n’t  anything  honest.  I’d  as  soon  believe  a  Kaffir  as  a 
white  man,  if  the  latter  had  any  motive  for  lying.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  old  man  ?  Are  you  getting 
-our  on  the  whole  human  race?” 

“No,  but  I’m  losing  confidence  in  it  pretty  fast.” 

“  I  guess  you’ve  been  having  too  much  confidence.  What’s 
happened  to  you  ?” 


“What  hasn’t  happened  to  both  of  us?  We’ve  been  made 
a  football  of  ever  since  we  came  to  South  Africa.” 

“Well,  I  guess  those  who  have  been  using  us  for  a  foot¬ 
ball  have  found  us  a  pretty  hot  one,  haven’t  they?” 

“Yes,  1  guess  they  have,  and  we  have  to  keep  pretty  hot 
all  the  time  to  avoid  being  gobbled  up.  The  natives,  the 
Boers,  the  mine  owners,  and  all  the  British  soldiers,  officers 
and  privates,  have  tried  to  get  the  best  of  us,  all  of  them 
protesting  the  strictest  honesty  of  motive.  It  reminds  me 
of  what  a  blacksmith  said  once  about  his  neighbors;  that 
he  could  throw  out  a  ten  dollar  chunk  of  red-hot  steel,  and 
not  one  of  his  neighbors  would  think  of  taking  it  up,  and 
a  merchant  in  the  same  town  who  had  a  five  hundred  pound 
grindstone  for  sale,  said  he  wasn’t  afraid  to  leave  it  out¬ 
side  the  store  all  night  as  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the 
county  quite  strong  enough  to  pick  it  up  and  walk  away 
with  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Have  you  picked  up 
anything  since  you  came  to  this  country?” 
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“No,  not  a  thing.  I  earned  everything  I  got,  and  at  the 

risk  of  mv  life  at  that.” 

% 

“Say,  Terry,  old  man,  I  know  what  ails  you.  You’ve 
been  looking  at  Mary’s  picture,  and  have  become  home¬ 
sick” 

“Homesick?  Who  the  deuce  wouldn’t  be  homesick  in 
this  confounded  country?” 

“Well,  we  are  not  going  to  stay  here  always.  If  we  can 
find  that  big  diamond  you  can  go  home  and  build  a  castle 
with  a  hundred  rooms  in  it,  with  a  chariot  and  ten  horses, 
servants  in  livery  and  wear  a  big  ostrich  feather  in  your 
hat.” 

“Yes,  but  we  haven’t  found  it  yet,  so  your  castle  is  built 
entirely  of  air,  like  a  great  many  others.  That  miner  whom 
you  have  engaged  as  a  spy  will  do  what  you  want  him  to 
do  as  long  as  it  pays,  and  when  it  doesn’t  he  won’t.  I  have 
not  any  more  faith  in  him  than  I  have  in  these  Kaffirs.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  We’ve  got  to  do  as  we’ve  always 
done;  depend  upon  ourselves  more  than  any  one  else,  and 
I  guess  it’s  well  enough  that  such  is  the  case.  The  British 
will  knock  us  over  whenever  they  get  a  chance,  and  the 
Kaffirs  will  toss  assegais  at  us  in  the  bushes,  and  those  of 
the  Boers  who  don’t  know  us  are  suspicious  of  us  because 
we  are  Outlanders.  Surely  such  a  state  of  affairs  ought  to 
sharpen  our  wits  until  we  become  very  bright  boys.” 

“Yes,  and  we’ll  be  very  bright  indeed,  if  we  get  out  of 
this  thing  alive.  I  feel  like  a  boy  with  a  lot  of  hornets 
after  him.” 

Terry  had  a  severe  attack  of  homesickness.  Neither  he 
nor  Fred  had  received  a  letter  from  home  since  they  struck 
the  Transvaal  Republic.  Mail  facilities  from  the  outside 
world  had  been  completely  cut  off,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
very  anxious.  Terry  carried  Mary  Hamilton’s  picture  next 
his  heart,  while  the  photograph  of  Evelyn  Olcott  was  ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  by  Fred.  Norton,  the  American  speculator, 
who  was  still  with  them,  was  so  well  pleased  with  their 
success  since  the  inception  of  the  command,  that  Oom 
Paul,  the  famous  rul<?r  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  had  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  organize,  that  he  was  perfectly  content  to 
remain  in  South  Africa  as  long  as  it  paid.  He  frequently 
laughed  at  the  two  boys  on  account  of  their  attacks  of 
homesickness,  while  at  the  same  time  he  greatly  admired 
them  for  their  pluck  and  tremendous  energy.  He  assured 
them  that  they  were  the  luckiest  boys  in  the  world ;  that  they 
were  perhaps  the  only  two  Outlanders  that  could  have  so 
won  the  confidence  of  the  wily  old  Kruger  as  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  raise  the  little  command  that  Fred  was  then  the 
leader  of.  They  had  succeeded  in  capturing  diamonds  and 
gold  dust  from  the  mines  owned  by  English  syndicates  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  the  two  republics,  until  each  one  had  a 
snug  little  fortune  in  precious  stones  stored  away  in  his 
money  belt. 

rI  hey  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Kimberley,  in  the  centre 
of  the  greatest  diamond  region  in  the  world.  The  Boers 
were  besieging  the  town,  completely  hemming  it  in,  while 
all  the  mines  were  shut  down  and  the  miners  had  scattered 
in  various  directions  to  get  away  from  the  danger  that 
men  need  them. 


A  few  of  them,  though,  more  adventurous  than  their 
companions,  still  lingered  about,  while  the  Kaffirs  swarmed 
around  out  of  reach  of  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  like  flies  about  a  inolassas  barrel. 

Quite  a  number  of  Kaffirs  had  been  hired  to  work  in  the 
mines  before  the  war  broke  out,  doing  rough  work,  while 
expert  miners  looked  after  the  precious  stones.  The  miners 
regarded  them  as  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  world,  as  they 
would  conceal  diamonds  in  their  wool,  snuff  them  up  their 
nose  or  stick  them  into  their  ears  with  such  persistency  that 
every  one  had  to  be  searched  daily  before  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  mine;  and  when  caught  thus  stealing  they 
made  no  excuses  or  put  up  a  single  blush.  The  fact  is,  they 
have  no  moral  code  whatever. 

A  rumor  had  reached  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  ears  that  a 
diamond,  larger  than  any  hitherto  known  in  the  wide 
world,  had  been  found  by  a  miner,  and  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward  he  was  killed,  pierced  by  assegais, 
and  the  big  stone  missing.  • 

There  was  considerable  excitement  among  the  white 
miners  over  the  story  of  the  big  diamond.  Only  two  others 
of  them  had  seen  it.  They  differed  as  to  its  size,  but  the 
smallest  estimate  was  between  eight  hundred  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  carats  in  the  rough;  the  other  placed  it  as  high  as 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  carats,  but  they  all  agreed  that  it 
was  in  possession  of  some  of  the  Kaffirs,  simply  because  the 
miner  who  found  it  was  killed  by  assegais,  a  weapon  used 
only  by  the  natives. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
task  of  finding  out  who  has  it.” 

“lres.  I  suppose  the  Kaffir  who  has  it  will  show  it  to  us 
when  we  ask  him  about  it,”  said  Terry  sarcastically. 

“Oh,  no  doubt  of  that,”  said  Fred,  in  a  similar  vein.  “He 
will  probably  sell  it  to  us  for  a  quarter.” 
gp  “I  don’t  believe  such  a  coin  would  pass  out  here  in 
Kaffir-land,”  said  Terry.  “I'll  quarter  the  fellow  myself  if 
I  can  catch  him  with  it  in  his  possession.” 

“That  would  be  murder,  Terry.  Sufely  you  wouldn't 
do  that.” 

“No,  I’ll  simply  appropriate  him  and  the  diamond  too. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  crime,  you  know;  if  a  poor 
man  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  in  New  lTork  City  or  anvwhere 
else  in  the  civilized  world,  he  is  called  a  thief  and  sent  to 
prison ;  but  if  a  rich  man  steals,  it’s  called  kleptomania,  and 
his  friends  take  charge  of  him,  have  a  physician  examine 
his  head  and  save  his  reputation  by  claiming  that  he  was 
off  his  base;  so  I  guess,  if  I  run  across  the  fellow  with  that 
diamond,  I'll  have  a  sudden  attack  of  kleptomania.” 

ell,  this  is  a  time  of  war,  you  know,  and  a  thing  like 
that  it?  contraband,  and  is  liable  to  seizure  wherever* found  ’’ 

“That’s  it,”  said  Terry,  “I  see  you  understand  it.” 

While  they  were  talking  about  the.  famous  lost  diamond. 
Lieutenant  Hamburger,  of  the  command,  joined  them  and 
reported  that  the  miners  and  Kaffirs  were  fighting  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  mine  about  three  miles  above  the  camp. 

“What’s  the  trouble  about?”  Fred  asked. 

“T  don't  know.  The  miner  who  brought  in  the  report 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it  except  the  simple  fact  that 
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>omo  of  the  miners  are  using  revolvers  and  the  Kaffirs  are 
throwing  their  assegais  about  with  a  good  deal  of  reckless¬ 
ness.  He  narrowly  escaped  from  being  punctured  by  one 
himself.” 

“Well,  we'll  go  up  there  and  put  a  stop  to  it,”  said  Fred, 
“not  that  we  care  which  side  whips,  but  we  may  gain  friends 
that  may  help  us  out  sometimes  when  we  need  them,”  and 
witn  that  he  ordered  a  score  of  his  men  to  mount  and  ride 
up  with  him  to  where  the  trouble  was  brewing.  When 
they  reached  there  they  found  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miners 
pretty  hard  pressed  by  about  fifty  Kaffirs.  He  rode  up  to 
the  miners  and  asked  one  of  them : 

“What's  the  trouble  about?” 

“The  black  rascals  drove  us  out  of  the  mine,  killed  one 
of  our  fellows  and  have  taken  possession  of  it  themselves.” 

“  Say,  Hamburger ;  see  if  you  can  have  a  talk  with  those 
Kaffirs,  and  find  out  what  they  mean.” 

The  Boer  lieutenant  rode  forward  toward  the  group  of 
natives  who  were  standing  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
mine.  He  was  well  up  in  the  Kaffir  lingo,  and  soon  heard 
all  sorts  of  explanations,  none  of  which  he  was  disposed  to 
believe,  except  one,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  a  miner 
had  killed  one  of  their  number  with  a  revolver.  He  came 
back  to  Fred  and  reported: 

“Did  you  fellows  kill  one  of  the  Kaffirs?”  Fred  asked, 
turning  to  a  miner. 

“Yes,”  admitted  one,  “but  not  until  they  began  throw¬ 
ing  their  confounded  assegais  at  us.  They  began  making 
trouble  with  us  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  we  didn’t 
fire  until  two  of  our  party  had  been  slightly  wounded ;  then 
somebody  on  our  side  shot  one  of  them  through  the  head.” 

“Do  those  Kaffirs  belong  to  the  mines?” 

“No,  they  don’t  belong  to  anything.  They’re  prowling 
about  having  things  their  own  way,  just  because  the  miners 
‘ire  nearly  all  gone  and  no  soldiers  are  around.” 

“Well,  come  on  back  to  the  mine,”  said  Fred,  “and  if 
they  throw  any  more  assegais,  we’ll  give  them  all  the  fight 
they  want.” 

Thus  reinforced  the  miners  went  back  with  Fred’s  horse¬ 
men  in  the  lead  and  the  Kaffirs,  seeing  them  coming,  sullen¬ 
ly  retired.  Fre>I  w*as  particular  not  to  permit  any  one  to 
fire  at  them,  as  he  didn’t  wish  to  provoke  a  fight.  On  the 
contrary  he  wanted  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  natives  by 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  them.  He  sent  Lieutenant 
Hamburger  forward  to  invite  them  to  come  back.  They 
refused  to  do  so,  and  the  lieutenant  beckoned  to  Fred  to 
join  him.  He  dismounted  and  went  about  two  hundred 
yards  on  foot,  where  he  and  Hamburger  were  instantly 
surrounded  by  more  than  two  score  of  Kaffirs,  who  were 
evidently  in  a  very  bad  humor. 

A  big  burly  fellow,  evidently  their  leader,  was  in  a  very 
savage  mood,  and  he  uttered  threats  which  Hamburger  in¬ 
terpreted  to  Fred. 

“Now  gee  here,  /ffiief,”  said  Fred,  Hamburger  inter¬ 
preting  hi-  words  for  him,  “if  you  want  war  you  can  have 
it,  or  if  you  want  peace  you  can  have  that  too.  If  that 
mine  back  there  belongs  to  your  people,  you  can  have  it;  if 
it  does  not,  what  right  have  you  to  interfere  with  it?” 


“It  belongs  to  us  as  much  as  it  does  to  them,”  replied 
the  chief. 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  belong  to  them,  nor  does  it  belong  to 
you.  Is  it  true  that  you  drove  them  out  of  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  chief.  “They  had  no  right  to  be  there.” 

“Did  you  have  any  right  to  be  there?” 

“Just  as  much  as  they  have.” 

“Then  you  began  the  fight,  eh?” 

The  chief  saw  that  he  was  forced  to  own  up  to  starting 
the  trouble,  and  he  made  a  sullen  reply  in  an  undertone. 

“What  is  he  saying,  lieutenant?”  Fred  asked  Hamburger. 

“Simply  grumbling.” 

“Now  see  here,  chief,”  and  Fred  turned  upon  him  again, 
“there  are  other  mines  about  here  besides  that  one;  why 
don’t  you  take  possession  of  one,  and  let  the  miners  alone  ? 
Some  of  your  people  know  a  little  about  mining,  and  you 
can  probably  do  well  by  working  in  them  while  the  miners 
are  gone ;  but,  if  you  go  to  fighting,  you  will  lose  instead  of 
gaining  anything.  A  dead  man  gains  nothing,  let  him  be 
Kaffir  or  white  man.  This  country  is  large  enough  for  both 
races,  and  you  ought  to  be  friends  instead  of  enemies.  The 
whole  world  is  ruled  by  the  same  God,  and  all  the  people  on 
it  are  His  children,  and  He  is  angry  with  all  of  them  when 
they  fight  and  kill  each  other;  at  the  same  time  all  men 
will  fight  in  self  defense,  and  the  strongest  will  always 
win.  Your  people  cannot  long  fight  against  the  white  man 
and  live.” 

“But  they  come  and  take  our  land  from  us,”  said  the 
chief*  somewhat  impressed  by  Fred’s  words. 

“Oh,  no,  they  don’t  take  any  land  from  you.  Land  that 
is  yours  is  yours  still,  but  because  the  white  man  came  into 
this  country,  it  is  no  sign  that  he  is  taking  it  away  from 
you.  When  a  bird  flies  through  the  air,  no  other  bird  has 
a  right  to  say  that  the  air  is  his,  and  that  other  birds  shall 
not  fly  through  it;  the  fish  in  the  rivers  have  the  right  to 
swim  wherever  they  please,  and  they  do  so.  The  beasts  on 
the  veldt  and  in  the  woods  have  the  right  to  go  wherever 
they  choose,  in  quest  of  food  and  drink,  and  so  the  people 
of  all  the  world  have  the  right  to  go  to  the  very  end  of  it; 
and  when  they  come  here  they  have  as  much  right  to  the 
sunshine,  the  air  and  the  water  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
as  you  have.  The  world  doesn’t  belong  to  you,  or  to  any 
other  people.  You  didn’t  make  it,  therefore  it  is  not  your 
own,  hence  you  are  in  the  wrong  when  you  try  to  drive 
others  away.  In  your  own  kraals  you  are  in  your  homes, 
and  you  have  the  right  to  fight  for  them ;  but  outside  in  the 
wide  world,  it  is  free  to  all.  The  white  stone  and  the  vel- 
low  metal  deep  down  in  the  earth  belong  to  those  who  dig 
them  up.  If  you  want  them,  dig  for  them,  and  when  you 
get  them  no  one  has  the  right  to  take  them  away  from  you, 
nor  have  you  the  right  to  take  them  away  from  others  who 
dig  them.” 

The  Kaffirs  listened  with  a  sullen  silence,  their  rude  in¬ 
tellects  fully  convinced  that  they  were  listening  to  a  pro¬ 
found  tmtji,  but  at  the  same  time,  being  savages,  they  were 
no  more  capable  of  respecting  the  rights  of  others  than  so 
many  lions  or  tigers,  but  they  did  admire  and  respect  the 
young  white  man  to  whom  they  Were  listening,  for  they  had 
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never  been  talked  to  in  that  way  before  by  any  one.  Hither¬ 
to  all  the  argument  that  had  been  used  with  them  had  been 
brute  force,  and  they  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  it. 
They  became  convinced  that  he  meant  peace,  and  that  con¬ 
viction  made  them  disposed  to  be  peaceable  themselves. 

That  was  the  very  point  Fred  was  striving  for.  He  wished 
to  gain  their  respect  and  confidence. 

Just  then  a  cow,  evidently  belonging  to  the  family  of 
some  miner  who  had  left  for  parts  unknown,  was  seen  pass¬ 
ing  about  fifty  yards  away,  probably  worried  at  being 
deserted  by  her  owner.  Fred  instantly  seized  upon  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  still  deeper  impression  upon  the  Kaffirs, 
and  pointing  toward  her,  remarked : 

“That  cow  has  as  much  right  to  live  as  a  white  man  or 
Kaffir,  yet  she  is  made  to  furnish  meat  and  milk  for  both, 
and  both  tliink  that  it  is  right  that  she  should  do  so ;  but 
she  probably  has  a  different  idea  about  it.  She  will  claim 
that  her  meat  and  milk  are  her  own,  but  that  it  is  taken 
away  from  her  without  her  consent,  and  you  can  hear  her 
say  so,”  and  with  that  he  took  some  six  or  eight  steps  in  her 
direction,  turning  his  back  on  the  Kaffirs,  and  spoke,  using 
words  that  even  Hamburger  himself  couldn't  understand. 
The  cow  was  looking  straight  at  them,  and  from  her  di¬ 
rection  came  the  words : 

“My  milk  is  my  own,  but  1  am  robbed  of  it  by  Kaffirs 
and  white  men.” 

Fred  wheeled  quickly  around  and  asked: 

“What  did  she  say,  Hamburger?”  but  before  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  could  reply  an  old  Kaffir  in  the  party  who  understood 
English  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement  and  repeated 
to  the  others  what  the  cow  had  said.  The  Kaffirs  seemed 
nearly  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  and  such  a  great  fear 
fell  upon  them  that  they  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  PLAYS  IT  FINE  ON  TIIE  KAFFIRS. 

The  thought  to  use  his  ventriloquial  power  came  to  Fred 
like  an  inspiration,  and  he  used  the  cow  as  a  medium  with¬ 
out  having  posted  Lieutenant  Hamburger,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  Boer,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  saw  that  he  was  as  much 
surprised  as  the  Kaffirs  were.  He  didn’t  prostrate  him¬ 
self  as  some  of  the  Kaffirs  did,  but  he  looked  at  Fred  till 
his  eyes  bulged.  Fearnot  wanted  to  tip  him  a  wink,  but  the 
Kaffirs  were  glaring  at  him  as  though  they  regarded  him  as 
one  possessing  supernatural  powers.  The  old  native,  how¬ 
ever,  who  Fred  saw  could  understand  English,  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  the  cow  as  if  listening  for  something  else  to  come 
from  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cow  was  looking  at  the 
group  in  rather  a  mild-eyed  kind  of  wav,  and  Fred  again 
threw  his  voice  in  her  direction,  saying:  *0 

“1  he  world  belongs  to  white  men  and  Kaffirs  alike,  and  if 
the  black  men  say  it  is  not  so,  they  will  be  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  the  thunders  of  the  white  man.” 


The  old  Kaffir  repeated  to  his  companions  every  word 
and  the  others  on  their  feet  prostrated  themselves  and  lay 
like  so  many  dead  men  on  the  ground.  F red  turned  and 
looked  at  Hamburger,  and  as  the  old  Kaffir  was  still  glaring 
at  the  cow,  he  tipped  the  Boer  a  wink,  but  the  astonished 
fellow  was  utterly  unable  to  get  on  to  the  racket.  He  had 
never  heard  of  ventriloquism  in  all  his  life,  for  he  had  never 
been  outside  of  South  Africa,  and  all  the  English  he  had 
ever  seen  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  met  in 
Johannesburg.  He  had  all  the  superstitious  ideas  of  hi> 
race,  and  was  religiously  inclined..  Like  the  old  Kallir,  he 
too  gazed  at  the  cow;  which  was  now  grazing  on  the  few 
bunches  of  grass  that  grew  near  where  she  stood.  Again 
Fred  threw  his  voice  out,  saying : 

“The  whole  earth  belongs  to  Him  who  made  it,  and  the 
fruits  thereof  are  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Fred,  in  his  natural  tone  of  voice,  to 
the  old  Kaffir  who  repeated  it  to  his  companions.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  didn’t  know  that  a  cow  could  talk.” 

“No,”  said  the  Kaffir.  “She  is  fetich.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “fetich  sometimes  speaks  to  a. cow  or 
a  horse,  or  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  speak  that  men 
may  know  what  is  right  or  wrong.  It  is  a  warning  to  the 
white  man  as  well  as  the  black.  The  white  man  should 
not  kill  the  black,  nor  should  the  black  man  throw  his  as¬ 
segais  at  the  white  man,  but  all  should  live  together  in 
peace.  If  the  white  man  wants  to  dig  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  precious  stones  and  yellow  metal,  the  Kaffir 
should  not  interfere  to  stop  him ;  nor  should  the  white  man 
say  to  the  Kaffir  that  he  shall  not  hunt  or  partake  of  the 
fruits  of  the  forest  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Tell  your  peo¬ 
ple  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  forget  not  what  they  have 
heard.” 

The  old  Kaffir  spoke  to  his  tribesmen,  and  they  arose  to 
their  feet  with  every  particle  of  their  warlike  spirit  gone^ 
at  least  for  the  present.  They  were  thoroughly"  overawed  by 
what  they  had  heard. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  extending  his  hand  to  the  old  Kaffir 
who  had  interpreted  the  words  uttered  by  the  cow,  “let  there 
be  peace  between  us,”  and  with  that  he  shook  hands  with 
the  old  fellow,  and  with  all  the  others,  after  which  he  turned 
to  Hamburger  with : 

“Now,  let  us  go  back,  lieutenant,”  and  they  started  back 
to  where  Terry  and  the  others  were  waiting  for  them. 

“Captain,  what  does  it  mean?”  the  Boer  asked. 

Why,  it  means  that  we  probably  won  t  have  anv  more 
trouble  with  those  Kaffirs.” 

“T  don't  mean  that.  But  why  did  the  cow  talk?” 

“Because  I  made  her  talk,”  said  Fred,  trving  to  keep  a 
straight  face. 

“You  made  her  talk?”  »  3 

“Yes.  Didn’t  you  ever  hear  a  cow  talk  before?” 

“No,  I  never  heard  of  one  talking  before.”  * 

“Why,  don't  you  know  that  every  animal  in  the  world 
has  a  language?” 

“Well,  T  know  that  they  may  make  sounds  that  the  other 
animals  of  the  same  species  understand,”  said  the  Boer.  “I 
know  that  a  cow  can  call  her  calf  to  her,  that  a  hen  can 
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call  up  hex  chicks,  that  dogs  bark,  and  horses  whinny ;  but 
to  speak  like  human  beings,  1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before.” 

“Well,  Ill  explain  it  to  you  some  day,  lieutenant.” 
“Thank  you,  captain.  It's  the  greatest  mystery  I  ever 
heard  of.” 

“Yes,  it's  a  mystery  to  most  people.” 

By  that  time  they  reached  the  detachment  that  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  and  Terry  asked : 

“What  did  they  have  to  say  for  themselves,  Fred?” 

“Oh,  they  were  very  saucy  at  first,”  Fred  replied.  “They 
were  disposed  to  insist  on  their  right  to  drive  the  miners 
out  and  run  things  to  suit  themselves,  but  that  cow  on  the 
hillside  out  there  gave  them  a  little  bit  of  talking,  though, 
that  knocked  them  all  silly.” 

“Good!  Good !”  laughed  Terry,  “just  the  thing !  Glad 
you  thought  of  it.  I  noticed  that  every  one  of  them  lay 
down  but  one  old  fellow.  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?” 

“Why  he  was  the  only  one  that  understood  English,  and 
he  told  the  others  what  the  cow  was  saying.” 

Terry  nearly  fell  off  his  horse,  and  Hamburger,  whose 
face  was  as  solemn  as  an  undertaker's,  wondered  at  his 
levity. 

“The  lieutenant  doesn't  understand  it,”  remarked  Fred, 
and  Terry  turned  and  looked  at  Hamburger,  remarking : 
“It's  a  wonderful  thing,  isn't  it?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Boer.  “The  most  wonderful  thing 
I  ever  heard  of.” 

The  miners  standing  around  listened  intently,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  they  were  talking  about,  but  without  giving  any 
explanation  Fred  remarked  to  them: 

“  I  don't  think  the  Kaffirs  will  trouble  you  any  more,  but 
let  me  advise  you  to  be  very  careful  and  not  do  anything  to 
provoke  trouble  with  them.  They  are  men  like  yourselves, 

•  ready  to  fight  when  they  think  they  are  imposed  upon.  I've 
explained  to  them  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  men  who  live 
on  it,  arid  that  a  white  man  has  as  much  right  to  what  he 
can  get  out  of  it  as  the  black  has;  so  if  you'll  be  a  little 
particular  about  giving  ofense  I  don't  think  you  will  have 
any  more  trouble.” 

“What  made  them  lie  down?”  one  of  the  miners  asked. 

“  Oh,  I  talked  to  them  until  they  felt  so  humble  they  had 
to  lie  down,”  and  Terry  chuckled  at  the  explanation. 

“Well,”  said  the  miner,  “I’d  like  to  see  a  man  talk  me 
into  lying  down  on  the  ground.” 

“Well,  don't  bother  yourself  about  that.  If  you  fellows 
want  to  work  the  mines,  go  ahead,  and  if  any  Kaffirs  come 
along  and  want  to  work,  let  ’em  do  so.” 

“Well,”  said  one  miner.  “None  of  them  can  work  in  this 
mine  except  those  who  were  working  there  when  the  war 

broke  out.”  / 

“There's  where  you're  making  a  mistake,  my  good  fel¬ 
low,”  said  Fred.  “You  want  to  keep  at  peace  with  the 
Kaffirs,  for  if  they  break  out  into  hostilities,  they*  could 
swarm  around  here  by  the  ten  thousand.  What  chance 
then  would  you  have  to  maktf  a  living?” 

“ Wh v,  I'd  go  into  the  army  and  help  clean  them  out,” 

replied  the  miner. 
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“Yes,  you  are  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  keep  up  the 
trouble.  You've  been  making  your  living  out  of  this  mine, 
but  you  don't  own  it  any  more  than  those  Kaffirs  do.  I've 
been  trying  to  convince  them  that  the  earth  was  for  tne 
benefit  of  man,  and  here  you  are  contending  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  able  to  strike  out  the  others  and 
take  possession  of  it.  You  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  situation.  If  you  go  to  making  any  trouble  with 
them  your  companions  ought  to  get  rid  of  you  in  very  short 
order.” 

“What  have  you'got  to  say  about  it?”  blurted  out  the 
miner.  “You  don't  belong  around  here?” 

“There’s  where  you  make  another  mistake,”  said  Fred. 
“Wherever  I  am,  I  belong  right  there,  and,  as  I’ll  be  around 
here  for  awhile,  you'd  better  recognize  that  fact.” 

“Oh,  youve  got  an  armed  body  of  men  around  you,  and 
can  talk  big,”  said  the  miner  who  was  a  very  stubborn  son 
of  John  Bull. 

“Oh,  no  I  don't  depend  upon  the  men  around  nfe  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  chaps  like  you.  You  are  an  Englishman,  are  you 
not  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  I'm  proud  of  it.” 

“  Well,  I'm  an  American  boy,  and  feel  a  little  bit  proud 
myself.  I  think  you  have  a  little  too  much  pride,  and  I'd 
like  nothing  better  than  to  thrash  a  little  of  it  out  of  you.” 

“  You  think  you  can  do  it,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  Have  you  any  doubts  about  it  yourself?” 

“Yes  I  have.” 

“Lieutenant,  hold  my  horse,”  said  Fred,  leaping  from 
his  saddle,  throwing  off  his  coat  and  handing  it  to  Terry, 
also  his  sword  and  revolver,  while  the  others  looked  on  as 
if  very  much  surprised  at. his  actions. 

“fSay,  do  you  think  you  can  lick  me?”  the  burly  Briton 
asked. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  said  Fred.  “Have  you  got  any  weapons  on 
you?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  a  revolver,”  and  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it'  to  a  brother  miner. 

“Form  a  ring,  men,”  said  Fred,  “and  the  first  man  who 
interferes  will  be  shot  down.  I  want  to  teach  this  man  a 
lesson,  just  pump  a  little  common  sense  into  him.  We 
Americans  thrashed  England  twice,  and  I  want  to  show 
you  that  we  can  do  it.  even  better  to-day  than  we  did  a 
hundred  years  ago.” 

The  burly  Briton  rushed  at  him  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
head  with  his  brawny  fist,  only  to  find  it  parried  and  him¬ 
self  sent  staggering  backward  by  a  tremendous  blow  in  his 
face.  He  recovered  in  a  moment,  and  rushed  at  him  again. 
He  had  twice  the  strength  that  Fred  had,  perhaps,  for  he 
had  wielded  the  pick  and  shovel  in  the  mines  for  years,  and 
probably  weighed  forty  or  fifty  pounds  more;  but  all  his 
strength  was  simply  brute  force  without  skill.  He  was 
knocked  all  around  without  being  able  to  land  a  blow;  then 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  clinch  with  his  antagonist, 
which  Fred  was  determined  he  shouldn’t  do,  but  with  the 
stubbornness  natural  to  most  Englishmen,  he  kept  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  attempt  until  he  was  fully  convinced  that  he  was  no 
match  for  the  young  American. 
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While  the  fight  was  goirig  on  tUe  group  of  Kaffirs  ran  up 
to  see  what  the  excitement  was  about,  and  when  they  saw 
the  burly  miner  attacking  the  young  man  who  had  so  mys¬ 
tified  them  a  few  minutes  before,  they  became  very  excited, 
and  grasped  their  assegais  as  tho»ugh  they  wanted  to  take 
part  in  the  fight.  Lieutenant  Hamburger  spoke  to  them  in 
their  language  and  warned  them  tio  keep  quiet.  They  stood 
still  and  looked  on  until  the  burly  miner  suddenly  stopped, 
and  remarked: 

‘‘That’s  enough!  You’re  a  better  man  than  I  am.” 

“Well,  I  told  you  that  before,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  you 
are  too  big-headed  to  believe  it.” 

The  other  miners  rushed  up  to  Fred  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  for  they  recognized  in  Mm  the  very  qualities  that 
they  delighted  to  honor.  The  Kaffirs,  however,  were  un¬ 
able  to  understand  it.  All  their  skill  in  fighting  lay  in 
throwing  the  assegais,  or  shooting  -the  arrow  from  their 
bow,  but  when  they  saw  a  mere  youth  get  the  best  of  an 
older,  larger  and  stronger  man,  whose  face  was  badly  bat¬ 
tered  and  bleeding,  their  amazement  was  simply  unbounded. 
As  for  the  men  in  the  detachment,  they  were  even  more 
surprised,  if  possible.  They  knew  that  he  was  a  dead  shot, 
and  a  skilled  leader  in  battle,  but  never  before  in  their 
lives  had  they  witnessed  such  skill  displayed  with  nature’s 
weapons,  and  from  that  moment  his  influence  over  them 
was  such  that  he  could  have  issued  no  order  they  would 
not  obey. 

“Say,  boss,”  said  one  of  the  miners,  “before  I  left  Eng¬ 
land  1  was  considered  a  mighty  good  man  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  ain’t  got  a  thing  against  you,  but  I  don’t  think 
you  could  knock  me  around  that  way.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  leaping  from  his  horse.  “I’m  another 
American  boy,  and  you’re  another  Englishman.  Let  me  see 
what  you  know  about  handling  your  dukes,”  and  he  threw 
off  his  coat  and  waited  for  the  miner  to  come  at  him.  In 
about  three  minutes  he  had  polished  him  off  as  thoroughly 
as  Fred  had  the  other  one,  and  his  companions  laughed  at 
him,  and  guyed  him  unmercifully,  while  the  Kaffirs  moved 
aside  whichever  way  he  turned,  not  daring  to  let  him  come 
within  ten  feet  of  them.  The  resuJt  of  it  was  that  they 
were  both  solid  with  the  miners  and  the  natives. 

Hamburger  and  the  few  Boers  who  were  with  him  could 
not  understand  why  the  American  and  Englishmen  were 
-o  hilarious.  With  them  fighting  was  a  serious  business, 
and  all  the  skill  in  fighting,  according  to  their  ideas, 
lay  in  good  marksmanship.  It’s  ttrue,  it  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  Boers  to  fight  with  mature’s  weapons,  but  it 
was  a  clinch  and  a  fall,  gouge  and  thumping,  until  one  or 
fhe  other  gave  up;  but  the  science  of  sparring  was  some- 
filing  that  they  knew  nothing  about.  The  miner  with 
whom  Terry  had  sparred,  seemed  to  become  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  both  him  and  Fred.  He  talked  with  them,  fired 
questions  innumerable  at  them,  and  they  both  saw  that  they 
find  in  him  a  fast  friend.  They  learmed  his  name.  It  was 
Anderson,  ne  had  come  originally  from  Birmingham  in 
England,  and  had  spent  several  years  among  the  gold  mines 
m  Australia.  lie  had  been  several  years  in  the  mines  around 
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Kimberley,  and  in  that  time  had  learned  enough  of  the 
Kaffir  language  to  enable  him  to  converse  with  the  natives. 

Fred  at  once  resolved  to  cultivate  him,  and  that  night  in 
camp  suggested  to  him  that  he  try  to  find  out  in  which  di¬ 
rection  the  big  diamond  had  gone,  about  which  so  much  w  as 
being  said. 

“Oh,  the  natives  have  got  it,”  said  he,  “and  it  would  be 
like  looking  for  a  herring  in  the  ocean  to  find  out  which 


one  had  it.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  think  that  some  chief  among  them  has 


got  it?” 

Anderson  shook  his  head,  and  remarked: 

“If  a  chief  finds  out  that  one  of  his  men  has  it,  he’ll 
very  quickly  run  an  assegai  through  him  and  take  it. 

“They  know  that  the  whites  place  great  value  on  them, 
and  the  larger  they  are  the  more  valuable.  They  don  t 
know  anything  about  carats,  or  whether  a  diamond  is 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand.  Those 
of  them  who  work  in  the  mines  will  hide  them  in  their 
noses,  or  in  their  ears,  or  in  their  wool,  which  shows  that 
they  have  some  idea  of  their  value.  When  a  very  large  one 
is  found  they  hear  their  bosses  speak  of  it  and  examine  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  while  at  the  same  time 
guarding  it  with  extreme  care.” 

During  the  night  Hamburger  told  the  other  members  of 
the  command  about  how7  the  captain  had  made  a  cow  talk 
to  the  Kaffirs.  Some  of  them  wouldn’t  believe  it,  and  they 
asked  Terry  about  it,  knowing  that  he  came  from  America 
w7ith  him.  Terry,  of  course,  told  w7onderful  yarns  about 
Fred’s  ability  To  talk  with  any  sort  of  animals,  making  them 
speak  his  own  language,  or  German  or  French,  or  some¬ 
times  Spanish.  One  of  them  offered  to  bet  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  his  belt,  which  was  stuffed  with  diamonds  and  gold 
dust,  that  the  captain  couldn't  make  his  horse  talk  to  him  so 
he  could  understand  him. 

“I'll  take  that  bet,”  said  Terry,  but  Hamburger  turned 
to  the  fellow,  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm  and  said :  * 

“  Y  ou  will  lose  it.  I  have  told  you  just  what  I  sawT  and 
heard,  and  you  are  offering  to  bet  that  I  am  a  liar.  If  you 
make  that  bet  you  will  have  to  fight  me  for  the  insult.” 

“Oh,  none  of  that,  nowr,  lieutenant,”  laughed  Terry,  ‘‘the 
best  way  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  is  to  let  him  lose  his  belt. 
I'll  take  mine  off  and  hand  it  to  you,  if  he  will  do  the  same.” 

Hamburger's  earnest  manner,  however,  caused  the  fel¬ 
low  to  change  his  mind,  and  he  refused  to  bet. 

\\  hen  morning  came,  I  red  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  at  least  two  hundred  more  Kaffirs  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  camp  than  were  present  when  the  sun  went  down  the 
evening  before.  Every  one  carried  assegais,  for  no  Kaffir 
was  ever  seen  without  one,  but  there  was  nothing  in  their 
actions  that  indicated  a  desire  for  hostilities.  Still  Fred 


keeping  their  weapons  where  they  could  use  them  install 
in  ease  of  emergency.  But  wherever  he  moved,  the  Kail 
were  watching  him  with  expressions  on  their  black  fa. 
that  plainly  indicated  great  fear  of  him.  If  he  start 
toward  a  group  of  them,  they  instantlv  made  wav  for  hi 
At  last  he  found  the  old  Kaffir  who'  had  interpreted  t 
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°°w  s  talk  to  his  companions,  and  beckoned  to  him.  The 
oul  fellow  came  up,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  Fred 
asked  him  in  English: 

O 

“Why  are  so  many  Kaffirs  about?” 

“  They  have  come  to  see  the  great  fetich,”  was  the  reply. 

“Do  you  mean  the  cow?” 

“\es,  the  cow  that  talked  and  him  who  can  talk  with 
her.” 

"Well,  the  cow  is  not  here,”  said  Fred,  “but  a  horse  will 
do  as  well,”  and  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  lead  a  horse 
out  where  the  natives  formed  a  group  around  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  TURNS  FETICH,  AND  PLAYS  IT  FINE  ON  THE  KAFFIRS. 

The  whites  as  well  as  natives  gathered  around  eager  to  see 
and  hear  the  talk  between  Fred  and  the  horse.  Fred  stepped 
forward  a  few  paces  so  that  his  back  would  be  toward  the 
spectators,  and  asked: 

"Have  you  had  your  breakfast  this  morning?” 

“Aes,  replied  the  horse,  “but  it  wasn’t  a  very  good  one.” 

“Well,  none  of  us  get  just  what  we  want.  WTe  have  to 
put  up  with  what  we  can  get.” 

“les,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  have  to  do  my  work  just  the 
same.” 

“So  do  all  of  us.  I’ve  lived  on  one  meal  a  day  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  did  hard  work  too.” 

“You  didn’t  like  it,  though?”  remarked  the  horse: 

“Xo,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  do.  Which  would  you 
rather  be,  a  horse  or  a  Kaffir?” 

“I’d  rather  be  a  horse  every  time.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  Kaffirs  are  foolish,  provoke  fights  and  get 

killed,  while  a  horse  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  work,  with 

somebodv  to  take  care  of  him.” 

«/ 

“Well,  hadn’t  you  rather  fight  than  work?” 

“Xo.  Men,  horses,  or  any  other  animals  who  fight  get 
hurt  and  sometimes  are  killed.  It’s  the  law  of  nature  that 
everybody  must  work;  the  birds  fly  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where,  hunting  for  food,  and  it’s  hard  work.  It  is  so  with 
the  animals  on  the  veldt  or  in  the  woods,  and  man  has  to  do 
the  same  unless  he  hires  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  him.  I’d 
rather  be  a  horse  every  time  than  a  Kaffir.  I  don’t  mind 
work  if  I  get  enough  to  eat.” 

Every  word  uttered  by  the  horse  was  repeated  by  the  old 
Kaffir  who  understood  English,  and  his  companions  were 
awe-stricken,  and  the  whites  who  were  looking  on,  with  the 
exception  of  Terry  and  Norton,  were  scarcely  less  so.  While 
not  so  superstitious  as  the  natives,  ventriloquism  was  as 
much  a  puzzle  to  ther  learned  as  to  the  ignorant,  although 
the  latter  is  apt  to  Attribute  it  to  supernatural  powers,  while 
the  learned  are  not. 

Fred  conducted  the  conversation  on  that  line  to  impress 
the  natives  with  the  idea  that  peace  was  the  best  for  them  at 
all  times,  and  that  a  w'ar  with  the  whites  would  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  b»  their  race. 


* 


“Fetich,  fetich  !”  exclaimed  the  Kaffirs,  as  the  old  tribes¬ 
man  interpreted  the  horse’s  words  to  them. 

“Yes,”  said  the  horse,  “it  is  fetich,  and  I  speak  at  the 
command  of  the  yomng  white  man  who  is  talking  to  me.  It 
is  he  who  is  fetich  and  if  he  says  to  another,  die,  he  dies.  If 
he  says,  go,  he  goes ;  if  he  calls,  all  things  come  to  him.  He 
is  the  friend  of  those  who  wrould  be  his  friends,  but  a  ter¬ 
rible  enemy  to  those  wrho  are  enemies  of  his.” 

The  old  Kaffir  kerpt  on  interpreting  to  his  companions, 
vTho  listened  in  profound  silence,  their  black  faces  express¬ 
ing  both  fear  and  amazement.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  Fred 
and  asked: 

“Why  do  you  not  slay  all  your  enemies?” 

“Because  I  prefer  that  they  should  live  and  become  my 
friends.  They  have  as  much  right  to  live  as  I  have,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  kill  unless  provoked  by  my  enemy.  The  two 
white  men  I  fought  with  yesterday  with  my  hands  are  my 
friends  this  morning.” 

“That’s  so !”  exclaimed  both  the  miners,  whose-faces  told 
the  story  of  the  terrible  punishment  they  had  received. 

“But  you  fought  with  only  one  ?”  said  the  wily  old  Kaffir, 
“and  he,”  pointing  to  Terry,  “fought  the  other.  Is  he 
fetich  too?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  and  the  next  moment  the  horse  con¬ 
firmed  the  statement  by  saying: 

“Yes,  he  is  a  grea$  fetich  too.” 

That  satisfied  the  old  Kaffir,  and  even  the  whites  in  the 
detachment  turned  and  looked  at  Terry.  They  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  “fetich,”  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  many  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  natives,  but  they  did  recognize  him  as  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fighter,  a  youth  of  fearless  courage,  and  an  all 
around  good  fellow  withal. 

“Tell  your  people*”  said  Fred  turning  to  the  old  man 
again,  “that  some  day  I  will  visit  them  in  their  kraals,  and 
join  in  the  chase  with,  them,  and  be  their  best  friend.  They 
couldn’t  harm  me  if  they  would,  and  if  they  tried,  they 
would  die.” 

Just  then  a  dog  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd  began  barking 
at  something  and  Fred  turned  quickly  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“A  white  man  threHv  a  stone  at  me,”  said  the  dog.  “He 
must  think  I’m  a  Kaffir  dog.” 

“But  didn't  you  growl  at  him  first?” 

“  Yes,  but  what  of  that?  Can’t  a  dog  growl  if  he  wants 
to?” 

“Yes,  and  a  man  <can  throw  a  stone  too,  if  he  wants  to. 
WTiat’s  the  use  of  making  a  fool  of  yourself?  You  can’t 
bite  him  unless  you  run  up  to  him,  while  he  can  hurt  you 
by  throwing  stones  orr  shooting'at  you.  A  dog  is  a  fool  for 
provoking  a  fight  with  anything  that  can  whip  him.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  dog,  “but  I  know  men  who  are  just 
as  foolish.” 

That  was  another  lesson  for  the  Kaffirs,  and  as  the  old 
man  interpreted  the  dog’s  talk  they  were  not  only  more 
mystified  than  ever,  hut  were  convinced  by  his  logic.  They 
were  gazing  at  the  dog,  when  a  couple  of  large  birds,  of  the 
bustard  species,  were  flying  high  up  overhead  going  in  an 
easterly  direction.  Fried  was  the  only  one  who  saw  them  at 
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that  moment,  and  soon  shrill  voices  wore  heard  as  if  com¬ 
ing  from  the  sky,  saying: 

“Look  at  the  Katfirs!  Look  at  the  Kaffirs!” 

“Look  at  the  white  men!  Look  at  the  white  men!”  said 

another. 

“Horses  too!  Horses  too!”  added  the  third. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upward,  gazing  at  the  great  birds, 
until  they  had  flown  too  far  for  anything  more  to  he  heard. 

“Blast  my  eyes !”  exclaimed  an  English  miner. 

“ Dunder  und  blitzen !”  exclaimed  a  German  in  the  crowd 

of  whites. 

“Gott  in  Ilimmel !”  exclaimed  a  Dutchman,  accompanied 
by  a  chorus  of  exclamations  from  the  Kaffirs. 

“There,”  said  Fred,  “fetich  is  everywhere.” 

“Captain,”  said  Lieutenant  Hamburger,  the  Boer  officer, 
“tell  me  what  fetich  is.” 

“How  can  I,  lieutenant,  any  more  than  you  can  tell 

me  what  the  Deity  is?  It’s  the  great  power,  the  great  spirit 

that  controls  all  things.” 

i  I 

“But  why  does  it  talk  with  you  and  not  with  others?” 
the  Boer  asked.  “Fve  been  with  you  several  weeks,  and 
have  not  noticed  that  you  were  a  religious  man.” 

“That’s  a  mystery,  lieutenant.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  think  they  are  religious  and  good,  who  are  very 
far  from  being  so.  I  have  never  made  a  pretense  of  being 
devout,  but  I  have  tried  to  be  honest,  truthful  and  just  to 
my  fellowmen.  You  will  bear  me  witness  that  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  we’ve  fought  since  our  command  was  organized 
I’ve  always  tried  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  said  the  Boer,  nodding  his  head,  “but  when 
you  fought  you  were  like  a  tiger.” 

“Well,  I’m  no  fool,”  said  Fred.  “When  I  fight,  I  fight  to 
.win.  He  who  fights  to  lose  deserves  defeat.  It’s  a  soldier’s 
•duty,  when  he  is  forced  to  fight,  to  do  his  best.” 

1  “That’s  so,  that’s  so !”  came  in  a  chorus  from  the  whites, 
’and  Hamburger  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Fearnot 
’was  a  man  far  above  the  average  in  both  wisdom  and  cour¬ 
tage.  The  Kaffirs  stood  around  listening,  gazing  at  both 
’him  and  Terry  as  though  half  inclined  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  before  them,  so  great  was  their  superstitious  es¬ 
timate  of  them. 

“Now,  men,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  whites,  “we  must 
'do  our  best  to  keep  up  a  good  feeling  between  the  whites' and 
blacks.  Forbearance  on  our  part  should  be  observed,  be- 
1  cause  the  Kaffirs  know  little  about  the  usages  of  civilized 
‘warfare.  We  are  not  at  war  with  them,  but  in  the  present 
‘state  of  affairs,  when  the  Boers  and  British  are  dealing 
•  each  other  death  blows,  it’s  a  pretty  hard  matter  for  them 
‘to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  hand  in  it  themselves. 
You've  heard  of  the  Irishman  at  the  Donnybrook  Fair  who 
cracked  his  father’s  head  with  his  shillelah  when  he  saw  it 
outlined  against  the  side  of  the  tent,  while  the  old  man  was 
taking  a  drink  inside.  He  simply  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptation.” 


man.  I’ve  often  felt  like  doing  the  same  thing  myself, 
striking  a  blow  where  no  provocation  called  for  it.” 

The  detachment  returned  to  camp,  and  on  the  way  Nor¬ 
ton  slapped  Fred  on  the  back  with  the  remark. 

“Fearnof,  you  are  a  genius.” 

“Fred  laughed,  and  turning,  asked: 

“Did  you  get  onto  the  racket?” 

“  Didn’t  1  ?  I  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  my  life, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  a  crowd  so  thoroughly  mystified.” 

“Well,  see  here,  now,”  said  Fred,  “keep  the  secret.  It’s 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 

“Ah!”  said  Norton,  “it’s  worth  its  weight  in  diamonds. 
I  believe  you  could  go  afoot  throughout  all  Kaffir-land  and 
not  an  assegai  would  be  raised  against  you.  Fetich  is  a 
powerful  thing  among  them.” 

“Well,  I’m  thinking  that  we’ll  have  to  make  such  a  trip,” 
returned  Fred.  “  Just  you,  Terry  and  myself.” 

“What!  Just  us  three  penetrate  the  wilds  of  Kaffir- 
land  ?” 

“Yes,  we’d  be  safer  there  than  fighting  the  British  at  the 
head  of  our  men.” 

Norton  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  Fred  laughed. 

“Wrhat’s  the  matter  with  you?  You  just  said  we  could 
go  all  through  it  without  an  assegai  being  thrown  at  us.” 

“Well,  I  meant  you,  not  myself.” 

“Oh,  thunder,  wouldn't  you  be  under  my  wing?” 

“Yes,  but  what  the  deuce  do  you  want  to  go  out  heiS 
for?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go,  but  if  I  hear  that  that  big  diamond 
has  gone  that  way,  I’ll  follow  it  up,  and  talk  the  natives 
into  handing  it  over  to  us.” 

“Oh!  Oh!  Oh!”  ejaculated  Norton. 

“You  see  the  point  do  you?”  Fred( asked. 

“Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  terrible  risk.  What  would  you 
do  with  your  command  ?” 

“Turn  it  over  to  Hamburger.  If  I  resign  and  let  him 
succeed  me,  we  won’t  have  to  divide  the  big  diamond  with 
the  Transvaal  Republic  if  we  find  it.” 

Fearnot,  j  our  head  is  bigger  than  any  mountain  in 
Africa!”  exclaimed  Norton,  “and  it’«  chocked  full  of  gray 
matter,  too.”  Again  Fred  laughed,  and  remarked: 

“It  isn’t  as  big  as  yours,  old  man,  for  you  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  looking  out  for  number  one,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens.  If  you  trade,  you  get  the  best  of  the  bargain.  If 
bullets  and  shells  come  unpleasantly  near  you  can  beat  a 
woodchuck  hunting  a  hole,  and,  if - ” 

“Oh,  come,  now,”  protested  Norton,  interrupting  him, 

1  don  t  think  I  ve  shown  the  white  feather.  I  've  kept  right 
up  alongside  of  you  in  all  the  fights,  haven’t  I?” 

Oh,  yes,  I  11  give  you  credit  for  that  ;  but  I  noticed  that 
c\en  time  a  shell  came  shrieking  over  our  heads,  you  very 
promptly  advised  that  we  seek  shelter.” 

^ell,  that  s  all  right,”  laughed  Norton.  “If  a  man 
hasn  t  got  an  umberella,  lie’s  a  fool  for  standing  out  in  the 

rain,  isn  t  he — and  a  downright  idiot  when  it’s  raining  lead 
and  iron  ?” 


The  men  laughed  heartily,  and  Fred  added: 

“There  was  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  that  Irish- 


“'Wcll,  it  hasn’t  rained  on  us  yet. 
withstanding  it  was  pouring  dhwn 


Fred  returned, 
thick  all  around 


“  Not- 
us.  I 
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believe  in  prudence  as  much  as  you  do,  but  frequently  there 
is  more  safety  in  audacity  than  in  caution.  If  you  do  the 
thing  the  enemy  least  expects,  you  are  apt  to  upset  him  or 
confuse  him.  One  night  1  was  held  up  by  a  footpad,  and 
ordered,  ‘Hands  up !'  Quick  as  a  flash  the  thought  occurred 
10  me  to  throw  my  yoice  behind  him,  and  say,  ‘Up  with 
yours,  or  down  you  go.'  He  wheeled  quickly  to  see  who  it 
was,  and  I  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  neck  that  rolled  him  into 
the  gutter.  When  he  came  to,  I  had  his  gun,  and  with  it 
marched  him  to  the  station  house.  That  was  where  ven¬ 
triloquism  saved  my  watch  and  purse,  if  not  my  life.” 

“That's  the  best  thing  I  ever  heard,”  laughed  Norton. 

“Well,  I  sometimes  think  it’s  the  greatest  game  I  ever 
played,"  said  Fred.  “The  thought  came  to  me  like  a  flash, 
and  I  acted  upon  it  without  a  moment’s  loss  of  time.” 

“Did  you  let  the  fellow  know  how  }7ou  played  it  on  him?” 

“Yes,  I  explained  it  at  the  police  station,  and  it  made 
him  sick  as  the  policemen  laughed  at  him.” 

“Well,  if  these  Kaffirs  had  any  money  out  here,  what  a 
time  we  could  have  and  what  a  fortune  we  could  make, 
traveling  among  them  and  giving  a  show.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  believe  Terry  and  I  could  go 
out  among  them  and  set  up  as  little  gods,  and  lay  the  whole 
tribe  under  contribution,  but  it  would  be  a  mean  trick  to 
do.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?  Don’t  they  play  mean  tricks  too? 
Do  the  sharks  in  the  sea,  or  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards  in  the 
jungles  prey  on  other  animals  any  more  than  man  preys  up¬ 
on  man?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  they  do,  but  they  are  not  ex¬ 
amples  for  man  to  pattern  after.  I  don’t  care  to  spring 
upon  a  fellow,  tear  him  to  pieces  and  devour  him,  just  be¬ 
cause  a  tiger  does  so;  but  I’m  willing  to  scoop  that  big 
diamond  if  I  can,  simply  because  they  scooped  it  them- 
sejves,  and  that  too  after  committing  a  murder.” 

ghat  night  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  little  camp 
among  the  miners  and  members  of  Fred’s  command  but 
the  great  mystery  they  had  witnessed  that  day.  Of  course 
Norton  and  Terry  said  nothing  that  would  throw  any  light 
upon  it.  They  both  claimed  that  they  had  known  of  Fred’s 
marvelous  powers  for  a  good  while. 

“How  is  it  that  he  never  used  it  before?”  Hamburger 
asked.  ^  ^ 

“Because  he  didn’t  think  the  necessity  of  it  existed,”  re¬ 
plied  Terry. 

“Well,  if  I  had  such  power,  I’d  use  it  on  the  enemy,  to 
crush  him  and  drive  him  out  of  South  Africa.” 

“But  can  he  really  kill  a  man  with  that  power?”  one  of 
the  men  asked. 

“Well,  I  ’ve  never  known  him  to  do  so,”  replied  Terry, 
“but  I  wouldn’t  like  to  risk  it.  He  always  prefers  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  himself,  using  his  skill,  judgment  and  strength 
like  any  other  brave  man.  You  watch  him,  and  you’ll 
never  find  him  doing  anything  dishonorable.  lie  fights 
fair,  and  is  generous  to  a  conquered  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  he  won’t  stand  any  nonsense  from  anything  or  any¬ 
body.  He’s  as  tender  hearted  as  a  girl,  fearless  as  a  lion, 
and  tries  to  be  just  at  all  times.  I’ve  known  him  to  go  out 


into  the  woods  or  the  open  field,  and  listen  to  voices  like 
men  and  women’s  as  they  sang  to  him  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees  or  the  sky  overhead.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  mean  that!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 

“Yes,  1  do,”  said  Terry.  “I’ve  seen  him  do  so  often.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  that !” 

“So  would  I !”  came  from  the  entire  crowd. 

Terry  went  to  Fred  and  told  him  that  the  men  wanted  to 
hear  the  strange  voices  sing  to-  him. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  know  whether  they 
want  to  sing  to-night  or  not,  but  tell  them  to  keep  quiet  and 
listen.”  And  stepping  a  little  way  out  of  the  light  of  the 
camp  fire,  he  threw  his  voice  about  a  hundred  feet  in  the 
air  directly  over  their  heads,  and  began  singing  the  world 
famous  song  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  The  notes  were 
clear  and  distinct  in  a  sweet  girlish  voice.  The  second 
verse  was  sung  in  a  baritone,  and  the  third  in  a  tenor  voice. 
Not  a  man  moved  as  he  listened.  Norton  himself  was  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed,  not  with  superstition,  but  with  ad¬ 
miration  of  Fred’s  skill  as  a  ventriloquist.  Then  he  sang 
a  hymn  known  throughout  Christendom  as  “Old  Hundred,” 
and  the  Boers  in  the  party,  as  they  recognized  the  air,  bared 
their  heads  reverently.  When  he  finished  the  hymn,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  blanket  near  the  camp  fire,  looking  very  seri¬ 
ous,  as  though  himself  impressed,  which  fact  the  others 
were  quick  to  notice. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  he,  turning  to  the  men,  “we  mustn’t 
presume  .too  much  on  this  thing;  it’s  something  you  can’t 
understand.  It’s  a  great  power  for  good,  and  we  must  not 
try  to  use  it  for  evil.  We  may  have  to  go  on  the  march  to¬ 
morrow,  so  I  guess  we  had  better  roll  in  our  blankets  and 
get  all  the  sleep  we  ean.” 

.Under  instructions.  Hamburger  put  out  sentinels  all 
around  the  little  camp,  for  Fred  was  not  one  to  take  chances 
with  the  natives  or  any  one  else. 

When  day  dawned  it  was  seen  that  several  hundred  more 
Kaffirs  had  gathered  about  the  mines,  but  which  they 
seemed  to  have  no  farther  interest  in.  Apparently  they  were 
there  simply  to  see  the  wonderful  young  white  man  who 
could  make  the  fowls  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the  fields 
talk  like  human  beings.  They  too  had  heard  the  singing  in 
the  air  the  night  before,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  shook 
their  heads,  and  gazed  at  him  as  the  greatest  fetich  ever 
heard  of  by  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe. 

i 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  STAGGERS  AND  BAMBOOZLES  THE  KAFFIR  CHIEF. 

During  the  day  it  was  ascertained  from  the  Kaffirs  that 
quite  a  number  of  them  who  had  come  in  during  the  night, 
could  understand  English  pretty  well.  Among  them  was  a 
chief,  a  big  burly  follow,  who  wore  his  hair  and  beard  in 
many  little  plaits,  each  about  as  large  as  a  cedar  pencil,  and 
six  or  eight  inches  long.  They  gave  him  an  extremely 
ludicrous  and  at  the  same  time  savage  appearance,  lie 
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was  a  savage  in  every  sense  of  the  word},  and  a  very  blood¬ 
thirsty  one  at  that.  He  was  almost  a  giant  in  strength, 
and  could  hurl  the  assegai  with  tremendous  force.  His  name 
was  Mattabula. 

Notwithstanding  the  marvelous  stories  that  his  followers 
had  told  him  about  the  cow,  the  horse  .*,nd  the  dog  talking 
with  the  young  white  fetich  man,  he  was  skeptical.  In 
fact  he  wouldn’t  believe  them. 

A  little  after  sunrise,  he  sent  a  messemger  to  Fred  telling 
him  that  Mattabula,  the  Kaffir  chief,  wanted  to  see  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  come  to  where  lie  was  seated. 

“Tell  your  chief,”  said  Fred  very  haughtily,  “that  if  he 
wishes  to  see  me,  he  must  come  to  where  I  am  seated.” 

The  messenger  returned  and  delivered  the  message  to  his 
chief,  who  at  first  snorted  with  indignation,  and  refused  to 
go.  He  called  to  his  warriors  around  him,  and  told  them  to 
go  and  fetch  the  white  fetich  man.  33very  one  of  them 
flatly  refused,  telling  him  that  they  would  all  be  killed. 

“Then  I  will  fetch  him  myself,”  and  he  arose  to  his  feet, 
and  strutted  like  a  bombastic  bully  in  the  direction  of 
Fred’s  quarters,  his  followers  keeping  about  fifty  feet  in  the 
rear,  several  hundred  strong. 

“By  George,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “lien’s  coming  with  his 
whole  crowd,  and  he  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  humor,  too.” 

“That’s  all  right!  Just  watch  me  do  him  up,”  said 
Fred,  and  as  the  chief  came  stalking  forward,  he  held  an 
:  assegai  menacingly  in  his  right  hand.  When  within  fifty 
feet  of  where  Fred  was  standing,  the  chief  was  startled  by 
;  the  fierce  growling  and  snarling  of  a  big  dog  close  at  his 
heels,  and  he  wheeled  around  with  his  arssegai  as  if  to  strike 
him,  but  no  dog  was  there.  He  looked  around  as  though 
slightly  mystified,  and  the  next  moment  heard  the  dog  be¬ 
hind  him  again,  growling  still  more  fiercely  as  if  about  to 
spring  upon  him.  Again  he  wheeled  wf  th  his  assegai  poised 
as  if  to  throw  it.  This  time  the  dog  kept  growling,  but 
always  behind  him  as  if  trying  to  seize  him  in  the  rear.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  compelled  to  wheel  round,  round  and 
round,  till  lie  was  becoming  dizzy. 

“Fetich!  Fetich!”  shouted  several  hundred  Kaffirs,  as 
though  in  a  panic,  but  not  one  went  to  his  assistance.  Sud¬ 
denly  Fred  sang  out: 

“Hi,  there  !  What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  and  instantly 
the  dog  ceased  his  hostile  demonstration.  The  chief  stood 
^tock  still,  staring  at  Fred,  his  entire  frame  trembling  as 
though  convulsed  with  an  ague. 

“Lay  down  your  weapon,  chief,”  said  Fred,  “and  come 
forward  !  Nothing  shall  hurt  you.”  The  chief  dropped  his 
assegai,  and  advanced  in  a  rather  hesitating  way. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “They  told  me  you  were  fetich.” 
“No,  the  dog  was  fetich,”  said  Fred, 

“Is  a  dog  fetich?”  the  chief  asked  in  his  broken  English. 
“No.  Fetich  can  speak  from  any  animal.  It  can  speak 
from  the  earth  or  from  the  skv  or  from  the  water,”  and 
with  that  a  voice  high  up  overhead  called  out : 

“Mattabula!  Mattabula 

The  chief  looked  up  quickly  and  listened.  Then  came 
irom  the  ground  right  at  his  feet  another  voice : 


“Mattabula!  Mattabula!”  Then  way  out  on  his  right, 
another  one  calling: 

“Mattabula!  Mattabula!” 

“Who  is  Mattabula?”  Fred  demanded  in  a  loud  voice. 

“A  Kaffir  fool !  A  Kaffir  fool !  He  thinks  he  ie  a  great 
chief,  but  fetich  can  tear  him  to  jneces  and  feed  him  to  the 
beasts.” 

It  was  humiliating  to  the  chief,  but  he  was  unable  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  fright.  He  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

“Yrou  see,  chief,”  said  Fred,  addressing  him,  “that 
neither  white  man  nor  Kaffir  can  be  greater  than  fetich. 
Fetich  is  in  the  lightning  and  in  the  thunder  that  shakes  the 
earth.  It  is  in  the  stars,  the  moon;  and  when  it  speaks  it 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  men,  white,  black,  yellow  or  red.  The 
assegai  is  harmless  against  fetich,  and  so  is  the  rifle  of  the 
white  man.  Neither  of  them  can  see  it.  You  heard  the 
dog  behind  you,  but  you  saw  it  not.  Would  you  hear  him 
again?”  ^ 

“No,”  said  the  chief.  “Fetich  is  great.  I  bow  before 
it,”  and  with  that  he  threw  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground 
where  he  lay  until  Fred  told  him  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

He  was  completely  conquered,  and  he  returned  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  as  much  mystified  as  the  most  superstitious  one 
among  them. 

“Say,  Fred,”  whispered  Terry,  “why  didn’t  you  ask  him 
if  he  knew  where  the  big  diamond  was  ?” 

“Time  enough  for  that,”  returned  Fred.  “We  don’t  want 
the  others  to  get  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  I  am  playing 
for  that.  He  might  have  ft  about  him  somewhere,  and  in 
his  terror  would  give  it  up.  The  truth  is,  I  don’t  want  to 
receive  it  until  I  resign  my  command  and  turn  it  over  to 
Hamburger.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Well,  we’d  have  to  divide  it  with  the  men;  letting  half 
of  it  go  to  the  republic,  under  our  contract.”  r-3m 

“Ah!  Ah!  I  understand.” 

“  You  see,  it  couldn’t  be  divided,  Terry.  That's  the  great 
difficulty,  and  [rouble  would  grow  out  of  it  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

Later  in  the  day,  Mattabula,  having  recovered  from  his 
fright,  again  sought  an  interview  with  Fred,  which,  of 
course,  the  latter  granted.  He  went  straight  to  business, 
by  asking  him  to  be  the  fetich  of  his  people  and  thus  make 
them  great  and  powerful. 


“l  m  afraid  you  would  want  to  go  to  war,  chief,”  said 
I  red.  on  Kaffirs  seem  to  have  no  other  idea  about  life 
than  that  it  is  a  state  of  continual  strife.  Other  tribes,  the 
Bechuanas,  Basutos,  all  have  as  much  right  to  live  as  you 

or  I  have.  \ou  should  live  at  peace  with  all  your  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

But  they  fight  us,”  said  the  $hief,  somewhat  surprised. 
It  always  takes  two  to  fight.  They  can  be  taught  to 
live  peacably  as  well  as  any  other  people.” 

“But  vour  people  are  fighting,”  said  he,  “the  Boers  and 
the  British.” 

les,  but  it  is  all  wrong,  and  many  are  being  killed 
When  a  man  is  killed  in  battle  he  is  dead  before  his  time. 
Those  who  die  of  old  age  have  lived  according  to  the  law.,  of 
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nature  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  or  the  grass  on  the  veldt. 

1  may  visit  your  people  soon,  and  tell  them  how  to  live  long 
and  be  happy.  They  should  learn  not  to  take  from  others 
the  things  that  are  theirs.” 

“But  they  take  from  us  the  things  that  are  ours,”  said 
Mattabula. 

“  A  es.  you  must  defend  your  own,  always.  You  see  both 
of  you  have  been  doing  wrong.  Each  of  you  have  claimed 
things  to  be  yours,  which  are  not.  You  Kaffirs  claim  the 
ground  that  we  walk  on.  The  great  spirit  made  it,  and  it 
was  here  before  you  were  born,  hence  you  have  no  more 
right  to  claim  that  it  is  yours  than  the  lion,  tiger  or  ele¬ 
phant  has.  It  is  for  those  who  live  on  it,  white  or  black. 
Some  of  your  people  have  taken  a  big  white  stone  by  killing 
the  white  man  who  found  it;  until  that  is  returned  to  me, 
trouble  and  misfortune  will  follow  your  people,  game  will 
become  scarce,  the  streams  will  dry  up,  the  grass  will  turn 
brown  and  your  cattle  will  perish.” 

Mattabula  looked  around  him  at  his  warriors  inquiringly, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  with  expressions  on  their  faces 
that  Fred  interpreted  to  mean: 

“Who's  got  it?  Who’s  got  it?”  There  were  no  other 
whites  around  them  at  the  time,  for  which  Fred  was  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful.  He  didn’t  wish  to  have  it  known  that  he 
was  using  his  mysterious  ventriloquial  powers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recovering  the  great  diamond. 

“How  do  you  know  that  a  black  man  has  got  it?”  Mat¬ 
tabula  asked. 

Fred  straightened  himself  up,  looked  him  full  in  the 
face  and  replied : 

“Fetich  knows  everything.”  Again  the  chief  looked  at  his 
warriors  and  they  cast  furtive  glances  at  one  another.  They 
were  fast  becoming  suspicious  that  something  dreadful 
would  happen  if  the  great  stone  was  not  returned,  and  did 
they  but  know  which  one  had  it,  they  would  have  torn  him 
to  pieces.  * 

Still  the  chief  was  a  stubborn  old  fellow,  and  while  mys¬ 
tified  more  than  ever  before  in  his  life,  he  was  not  yet  fully 
satisfied ;  so  he  asked :  . 

“Why  should  not  he  who  has  it  keep  it  as  well  as  the  j 
white  man  who  found  it  ?” 

“Because  he  who  found  it  is  the  rightful  owner,  and  the 
man  who  slew  him  and  took  it  is  not.  Had  you  found  it,  it 
would  have  been  yours,  and  no  one  could  have  the  right  to 
slay  you  and  take  it.  If  you  kill  a  lion  or  tiger,  his  skin  is 
vours,  which  you  are  entitled  to  keep  in  peace,  or  to  give 
it  to  your  wife  in  your  kraal.  If  you  catch  fish  they  are 
yours;  if  you  gather  fruits,  they  are  yours;  if  you  slay  an 
enemv  in  battle,  his  weapons  are  yours;  who  has  any  other 
right  to  them?” 

“Then  why  is  not  that  white  stone  his  who  has  it?”  the 
chief  asked. 

“Because  the  white  man  he  slew  was  not  killed  in  battle. 
He  was  killed  treacherously,  in  the  dark.  There  is  no  war 
between  the  miners  and  the  Kaffirs.  Among  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  world,  in  the  countries  beyond  the  great 
water-,  the  man  who  kills  another  one  in  time  of  peace  is 
caught  and  punished  by  being  himself  killed,  or  held  a 


prisoner  all  the  days  of  his  life.  In  the  time  of  war,  it  is 
different;  is  that  not  just  and  right?” 

The  chief  made  no  reply,  but  Fred  pressed  him  to  an¬ 
swer  yea  or  nay,  and  he  finally  said : 

“Yes,  that  is  right.” 

“Then  let  the  Kaffir  do  what  is  right,”  returned  Fred 
very  quickly. 

The  chief  was  silent  for  several  minutes,  then  he  turned 
and  spoke  rapidly  to  one  of  his  warriors,  and  Fred  re¬ 
gretted  that  Hamburger  was  not  with  him,  that  he  plight 
know  what  was  being  said.  The  warrior  replied  to  him,  and 
the  chief  turned  and  asked : 

“Why  could  I  not  see  that  dog  when  my  warriors  say 
they  saw  the  cow,  horse,  dog  and  the  birds  when  they 
talked?”  ^  /Jg 

“Because  there  is  nothing  impossible  with  fetich.  It 
can  speak  in  any  shape,  or  in  no  shape  at  all.  You  heard 
the  voices  calling  you,  yet  you  saw  no  one  where  you  looked. 
You  hear  the  thunder  in  the  clouds,  yet  you  can’t  see  it, 
though  you  know  it  is  fetich.  I  bring  it  closer  to  you,  right 
up  against  you.  If  you  close  your  eyes  and  I  say  to  you 
Mattabula,  you  are  blind,  you  will  see  no  more,  and  ever 
after  that  the  darkness  will  be  so  great  you  cannot  see  the 
stars  or  the  moon  or  the  sun.  Do  you  wish  me  to  show  you 
that  ?” 

“No!  No!”  and  fearing  that  he’d  lose  his  eyesight,  the 
terrified  Kaffir  turned  and  dashed  away  through  his  war¬ 
riors,  knocking  down  several  of  them  who  were  in  his  way. 

Just  then  Terry  came  up  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him,  Fred?” 

“He’s  nearly  scared  to  death,”  was  the  reply,  and  then 
turning  to  the  warrior  with  whom  the  chief  had  talked  a 
few  minutes  before,  he  added : 

“Go  tell  your  chief  that  lie  will  not  lose  his  eyesight  as 
long  as  he  remains  at  peace  with  other  people,”  and  a  dozen 
warriors  started  off  on  a  run  to  overtake  Mattabula. 

“Now,  Kaffirs,”  sang  out  Fred,  “sing  a  song  and  let  me 
see  you  dance.” 

Several  of  the  black  men  who  understood  him,  sang  out 
j  to  about  a  hundred  standing  around  him,  and  instantly 
they  began  a  series  of  contortions,  leaps  and  other  motions 
accompanied  by  queer  sounds,  utterly  without  harmony, 
which  was  kept  up  for  some  ten  minutes  or  more,  causing 
all  the  white  soldiers  and  miners  within  sound  of  them  to 
run  forward,  look  on  and  listen. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  said  Terry,  “I’ve  seen  people  they 
call  Zulus  in  the  dime  museums  on  the  Bowery  going 
through  what  they  call  their  native  dances,  but  they  were 
nothing  like  this.” 

“I  guess  they  were  not  Zulus,”  laughed  Fred.  “They’ve 
got  a  way  of  painting  people  up  to  represent  any  tribe  they 
want  and  have  them  go  through  a  series  of  antics,  that 
would  make  a  horse  laugh.  These  fellows  are  not  Zulus; 
it’s  the  genuine  article.  I’d  like  nothing  better  than  to  get 
a  band  of  them  to  go  back  to  America  with  us,  and  run  a 
sort  of  wild  west  show.  Buffalo  Bill’s  performances  would 
not  be  a  circumstance  to  it.” 

“Well,  why  not  do  it?”  Terry  asked.  “If  you  play  the 
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fetich  racket  on  them  a  little  longer,  you  can  take  a  whole 
tribe  over  with  you.” 

“I  would  want  but  a  score  of  them.  They  are  enor¬ 
mous  eaters,  and  after  they  got  used  to  the  white  man’s  fire- 

v  O 

water,  they’d  be  pretty  hard  to  manage.” 

“Oh,  fetich  could  always  manage  them,  I  guess.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken.  A  bottle  of  whisky  could 
knock  fetich  endwise  without  any  trouble.  It  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  a  black  man  that  it  does  on  a  white  one. 
When  he  gets  fighting  drunk,  he’ll  fight  anything.  I’ve 
seen  a  drunken  white  man  stand  up  and  fight  a  wooden 
image  in  front  of  a  cigar  store  until  the  police  ran  him  in. 
Whisky  and  fetich  won’t  work  together  harmoniously,  and 
don’t  you  forget  it.” 

The  warriors  soon  ceased  dancing;  Fred  and  Terry 
clapped  their  hands,  crying  out : 

“Good!  Good!”  and  when  they  saw  that  they  were 
being  applauded,  they  seemed  highly  pleased.  Fred  then 
dismissed  them,  and  they  went  off  in  a  body  in  the  direction 
Mattabula  had  gone,  after  which  he  took  Terry  by  the  arm. 
and  beckoning  to  Norton  to  follow  them,  went  off  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  other  whites,  to  hold  a  consultation. 

“I  want  to  tell  you,”  said  Fred,  “the  chief  has  invited 
me  to  go  among  his  people  and  be  their  fetich.  I  haven’t 
a  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  I  could  control  the  whole  tribe, 
and  use  them  just  as  I  please.  I’m  strongly  tempted  to 
try  it,  in  order  to  work  upon  their  superstitious  fears  until 
that  lost  diamond  shows  up.” 

“Well,  you  wouldn’t  go  by  yourself,  would  you?”  asked 
Terry. 

“Not  on  your  life!  You  and  Norton  would  have  to  go 
along.” 

“Bv  George,  I’m  no  fetich,”  said  Norton. 

“No,  but  you  could  be  a  high  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
-  fetich.  Your  person  would  be  just  as  sacred  as  mine. 

’  Terry  and  I  could  play  tricks  upon  them  that  would  make 
1  the  whole  tribe  stand  on  their  heads.” 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  that,”  returned  Norton.  “But 

•  hanged  if  I  ain't  afraid  to  trust  myself  in  the  midst  of  those 
I  fellows,  for  fear  that  the  novelty  would  wear  off,  and  they 
1  would  want  to  stretch  our  hides  on  poles.” 

“No  danger  of  that.  They  wouldn’t  harm  a  hair  of  our 
heads.  They  would  actually  guard  everything  we  touch  as 
sacred,  and  would  scramble  to  get  possession  of  it.  We 
i  could  tear  our  handkerchiefs  in  little  strips,  and  they'd 

•  wear  them  as  fetich,  valuing  them  more  than  they  would 
i  that  big  diamond  we  are  in  quest  of.” 

“Yes,  but  they'd  never  let  us  get  away  from  them.  I  re- 
i  member  reading  once  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  in  the  South 
'  Sea,  and  he  did  something  to  make  the  natives  believe  he 
i  was  a  god.  They  penned  him  up  and  kept  him  there  for 
i  years,  never  permitting  him  to  get  outside  of  the  enclosure, 
for  fear  he’d  get  away  from  them.” 

“They  couldn’t  play  that  trick  on  me,”  laughed  Fred. 

“I  know  you  are  a  pretty  lucky  fellow,  but  you'll  be  run¬ 
ning  into  a  dangerous  corner  if  you  do  that.” 

“Well,  then,  you  stay  here  with  Hamburger,  and  take 
your  chances  with  him  and  the  command.  Terry  and  I  will 


go  it  alone,  but  you  won’t  have  any  share  in  the  big  diamond 
if  we  get  it.” 

“Well,  how  about  dividing  it  with  old  Kruger?”  Norton 
asked. 

“Oh,  I’d  get  out  of  that  by  resigning  command  of  the 
company  before  I  went  into  KafTir-land.” 

“That’s  all  right;  but  if  you  fail  to  find  the  lost  diamond, 
we’ll  be  out  of  a  job,  for  you  would  have  no  right  to  turn 
down  Hamburger  and  take  his  place  from  him.” 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to.  The  truth  is,  I  don’t  believe  there 
is  much  more  treasure  to  be  found  among  the  mines,  be¬ 
cause  the  tide  of  war  rolling  this  way  will  soon  cause  their 
destruction;  and  the  treasure  is  already  finding  places  of 
safety  way  out  beyond  our  reach.  There’ll  be  scarcely 
anything  left  to  be  done,  except  hard  fighting,  for,  if  called 
upon,  they’d  be  obliged  to  render  assistance,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  whole  command  being  wiped  out  in  a 
single  battle.  Now  what  do  you  two  fellows  say  ?  Shall  we 
go  into  Ivaffir-land,  and  work  the  natives  for  the  lost  dia¬ 
mond  ?” 

“Let’s  do  it,”  said  Terry.  Norton  hesitated,  but  a  few 
moments  later  he  consented  to  go. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED,  TERRY  AND  NORTON  IN  KAFFIR- LAND. 

As  soon  as  Terry  and  Norton  had  consented  to  accom¬ 
pany  Fred  into  the  heart  of  Kaffir-land,  the  latter  warned 
them  to  say  nothing  about  their  proposed  expedition. 

Said  he : 

,“I’m  going  to  have  a  talk  with  Hamburger,  resign  and 
turn  the  command  of  the  company  over  to  him,  and  suggest 
that  he  follow  the  same  course  that  has  been  pursued  ever 
since  its  organization.  He’s  a  pretty  prudent  sort  of  a  fe1- 
low,  not  lacking  in  courage,  and  I  believe  that  every  man 
in  the  company  has  implicit  confidence  in  him.  xVfter  I 
have  resigned,  you  two  can  do  likewise.” 

“But  see  here,”  said  Terry,  “Norton  is  a  private.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  Hamburger  should  say  that  a  private  can’t  resign 
out  of  service.” 

“Why,  I’d  simply  tell  him  that  it  is  an  independent 
command,  and  that  we’ve  not  been  mustered  into  service  of 
either  of  the  republics.” 

“But  would  he  be  satisfied  with  that?” 

“He’d  have  to  be.  The  truth  is,  the  command  has  been 
held  together  by  the  money  that  is  in  it,  and  not  any  mili¬ 
tary  rules.” 

“That’s  so!”  said  Norton.  “I  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  trouble  about  that ;  we  are  all  three  Americans  and  can 
leave  the  impression  upon  their  minds  that  we  contemplate 
returning  to  America.” 

“I  have  this  impression  on  my  mind.”  said  Terry,  “that 
the  men  in  the  company  will  raise  a  row  about  our  leaving 
them.  They  may  think  that  their  prestige  will  suffer  if 
Fred  withdraws.” 
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“I  don  t  think  so."  said  Fred.  “If  they’ll  be  as  prudent 
m  i  he  future  as  we  have  been  in  the  past  the  prestige  of 
'he  command  can't  suffer.  I've  found  Hamburger  to  be 
extremely  cautious,  and  at  the  same  time  fearless  in  bat- 
lle  understands  by  this  time  that  more  depends  on 
good  generalship  than  anything  else.  Prather  and  his 
detachment  will  turn  up  pretty  soon  now,  and  then  there 
will  be  some  twenty  odd  men  added  to  the  command,  lie’s 
a  pretty  good  officer  himself,  and  would  be  highly  pleased 
at  promotion  to  be  first  lieutenant.  Two  other  lieutenants 
would  have  to  be  chosen,  and  that  would  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  in  it." 

That  night  Fred  had  a  long  talk  with  Hamburger,  and 
told  him  that  he  contemplated  turning  the  command  over 
to  him,  and,  with  Terry  and  Norton,  returning  to  America. 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  us,  captain?”  The  Boer 
officer  asked. 

“Because  I  have  great  interests  in  America  that  must 
be  looked  after,  so  has  Lieutenant  Olcott  as  well  as  Mr. 
Norton.” 

“I'm  very  sorry,”  said  Hamburger.  “I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
hold  the  men  together  after  you  are  gone.” 

“You  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  so,  if  you 
manage  them  just  as  you  have  seen  me  do.  Insist  on  strict 
obedience  of  orders,  and  follow  my  tactics  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  Avoid  a  fight  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but 
when  forced  to  fight,  seek  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  posi¬ 
tion,  and  insist  that  every  man  shall  aim  well  before  firing. 
I  don't  think  a  single  man  will  wish  to  leave  the  company, 
and  if  you’ll  keep  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  Boer  armies 
where  they  are  besieging  the  British,  you  will  avoid  being 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  any  battle. 

“You  know  that  we  got  pretty  well  mixed  up  in  a  fight 
at  Mafeking,  which  wouldn’t  have  happened  had  we  kept 
away  from  there.” 

“Well,  we’ve  had  several  fights  elsewhere;  when  the 
■xit&goons  pursued  us,”  remarked  Hamburger. 

“Yes,  but  we  never  suffered  any  in  consequence,  except 
at  the  pass  where  we  charged  the  battery.  Every  man  in 
the  company  has"  diamonds  and  gold  dust  enough  in  his 
belt  to  take  care  of  him  for  ten  years,  and  you  enough  to  last 
you  a  lifetime.  Instead  of  any  one  leaving  you,  I’m  quite 
sure  that  the  ranks  can  be  recruited  up  to  the  full  limit  of 
two  hundred.” 

“I’m  sure  that  the  men  won’t  like  it,  captain,”  and  Ham¬ 
burger  shook  his  head  as  though  brimful  of  doubt  on  that 
point. 

“Well,  if  you  think  it  best,  we  will  write  our  resignations, 
place  them  in  your  hands,  and  simply  sav  to  the  boys  that 
we  are  going  out  on  a  little  expedition,  and  that  you  are 
to  remain  in  command  until  we  return,  and  I'll  pledge ’them 
in  vour  presence  to  stand  by  you  and  obey  all  orders.” 

“That  would  be  the  best  way,”  said  Hamburger. 

The  next  day  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  wrote  out  their 
ro-ignations.  handed  them  to  Hamburger,  who  placed  them 
in  an  inside  pocket  of  his  uniform,  and  an  hour  or  two 
later,  Fred  assembled  the  command  and  told  thetn  that  he 
and  Lieutenant  Olcott,  with  Mr.  Norton,  were  going  out 


for  awhile,  and  that  it  was  uncertain  just  when  they  would 
return. 

“I’m  going  to  leave  Lieutenant  Hamburger  in  com¬ 
mand,”  said  he.  “  You  know  that  he  is  brave  and  prudent, 
and  I  want  you  to  pledge  yourselves  to  obey  his  orders  as 
faithfully  as  you  have  obeyed  every  one  from  me.  Will  you 
•  do  it?” 

“Yes!  Yes!”  came  from  all  of  them. 

“I  knew  you  would,”  said  Fred.  “Stand  together  as  one 
man ;  each  one  of  you  has  enough  to  take  care  of  himself 
for  ten  years  to  come.  You  may  yet  secure  a  snug  fortune 
for  each  one,  but  above  all  things  keep  the  pledge  we  made 
to  the  Transvaal  Republic  ;  do  nothing  to  tarnish  the  good 
reputation  you  have  made,  and  when  a  fight  is  forced  upon 
you,  do  your  best  to  win  it.” 

Naturally  the  men  all  wondered  where  the  three  were 
going,  but  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  shook  their  heads  and 
said  that  it  was  a  secret  which  would  be  worse  than  folly 
for  them  to  reveal. 

“We’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we  return,”  said  Terry, 
“but  for  fear  of  accident,  the  captain  has  thought  it  best 
that  Lieutenant  Hamburger  should  be  your  captain,  and 
that  Lieutenant  Prather  should  take  my  place  when  he  re¬ 
turns,  and  it  remains  with  you  to  select  a  second  and  third 
lieutenant.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Fred,  “and  let  me  caution  you  about 
your  choice.  Select  only  cool  headed  men,  who  won’t  be¬ 
come  excited  in  battle,  get  confused  and  invite  destruction. 
You  want  to  avoid  a  fight  always,  wfiien  you  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  actually  showing  cowardice.” 

“Oh,  there  are  no  cowards  among  us,”  said  one  of  the 
men. 

“I  can  swear  to  that,”  said  Fred.  “A  braver  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows  never  got  together  anywhere,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  to  hear  that  a  single  one  of  your  members  had 
been  knocked  over.  We  three  are  going  to  run  a  risk  of 
being  knocked  out,  or  rather,  spitted  by  assegais;  but  still 
we  are  hopeful  of  showing  up  again  with  whole  skins.  We 
are  going  to  take  desperate  chances,  but  believe  that  our 
usual  good  fortune  will  stand  by  us,” 

“Are  you  going  among  the  Kaffirs?”  some  one  asked. 

“We  expect  to  run  into  them,  as  they  are  coming  around 
pretty  thick  watching  the  course  of  the  war,”  explained 
Fred,  “but  you  can  wager  everything  in  your  belts  that  we 
are  not  going  out  looking  for  a  fight.” 

“Oh,  fetich  will  take  care  of  you?”  said  an  Englishman. 

“Yes,  I  think  it  will  among  the  Kaffirs,  but  if  we  happen 
to  fall  in  with  any  of  the  Queen’s  men,  I  don't  think  that 
fetich  would  be  much  of  a  protection.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  Englishman.  “I  don’t 
think  anybody  would  want  to  shoot  a  fellow  who  can  make 
a  horse  talk  or  make  an  invisible  dog  show  fight.” 

“Well,  an  Englishman  is  a  pretty  hard  man  to  fool,” 
laughed  Fred.  “They  are  great  sticklers  for  duty.  They 
obey  orders,  and  if  their  commanding  officer  orders  a  sen¬ 
tinel  to  let  no  man  pass  without  a  password,  the  man  who 
tries  to  go  by  without  giving  it  will  be  pretty  apt  to  catch 
a  bullet  somewhere  in  his  anatomy.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  once  in  Spain  undertook  to  pass  one  of  the  sentinels 
who  held  him  up,  by  giving  his  name  as  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington. 

“  1  don’t  care  if  you  are  the  King  of  England,  you  can’t 
pass  here  without  the  password  and  countersign.”  The 
same  thing  happened  to  Napoleon  more  than  once,  and  each 
time  the  faithful  sentinel  was  promoted  for  his  faithful 
obedience  of  orders;  so,  if  Napoleon’s  and  Wellington’s 
names  couldn't  place  fetich  on  the  sentinels,  I’m  pretty  sure 
that  l  couldn't.  At  any  rate  I  hope  to  meet  you  again  very 
soon,  to  find  every  one  of  you  alive  with  your  belts  bulging 
with  diamonds  and  gold  dust.” 

He  then  shook  hands  with  every  one  in  the  command,  sev¬ 
eral  of  whom  asked,  in  low  tones,  where  they  were  going. 

“Wait  till  I  come  back,”  was  all  the  answer  they  could 
get  from  either  of  the  three. 

Later  in  the  day  they  mounted  their  horses,  taking  their 
rifles  and  revolvers,  but  leaving  their  swords  behind. 
They  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  Kaffir  camp, 
passed  through  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  *  were  out  of 
sight  of  Hamburger  and  his  men,  they  stopped  and  sent 
back  for  Mattabula  and  his  warriors.  The  entire  band, 
amounting  to  several  hundred,  at  once  assembled  around 
them  and  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  each  selected  an  attend¬ 
ant  who  could  understand  English  enough  for  their  pur¬ 
poses.  They  were  to  attend  them  as  body  servants.  Then 
Fred  informed  the  chief  that  he  was  going  to  pay  his  tribe 
a  visit  in  the  heart  of  their  country. 

Mattabula  was  almost  besides  himself  with  joy,  for  he 
believed  that  their  presence  with  his  people  would  make 
them  invincible  as  against  any  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
He  had  told  his  warriors  that  the  great  white  fetich  was 
going  home  with  them,  and  they  shouted  and  danced  for 
joy,  performing  even  more  grotesque  feats  than  when  they 
danced  at  Fred’s  request  the  day  before. 

The  chief  marched  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  Fred  be¬ 
side  him  on  his  horse,  and  an  interpreter  assisted  in  the 
running  conversation  as  they  marched.  When  night  came 
on  they  encamped  near  a  stream,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
camp  fire  the  chief  ordered  many  of  his  men  to  dance  for 
the  amusement  of  the  three  whites.  Fred  looked  on  gravely, 
as  though  it  was  nothing  new  to  him,  for  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  let  them  see  that  nothing  could  surprise  him. 
During  the  night  prowling  lions  alarmed  the  Kaffir  sen¬ 
tinels,  who  came  in  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  camp  fire. 
Fred  quietly  arose  from  his  blanket  and  began  looking 
about  until  he  saw  the  reflection  of  the  camp  fire  in  the 
lion’s  eyes,  which  seemed  like  two  great  balls  of  fire  some 
fifty  yards  back  in  the  bushes.  Tie  raised  his  rifle,  aimed 
quickly,  and  fired.  Instantly  the  entire  forest  echoed  the 
fierce  roaring  of  the  lion,  and  the  natives  became  very  much 
excited.  Soon  several  other  eyes  reflected  the  light  like 
great  diamonds  in  the  darkness,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
brought  down  two  or  three  more,  for  they  sent  the  bullets 
right  where  they 'aimed. 

“Now  get  torches,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  his  interpreter, 
‘and  well  go  out  there.”  Several  large  firebrands  were 
gathered,  and,  as  the  natives  themselves  well  knew,  the 


beasts  retired  as  the  lights  approached.  A  dead  lion  and  a 
lioness  were  found,  but  a  third  one  that  had  been  able  to 
scramble  off  through  the  bushes  was  not  found ;  later  in  the 
night  other  beasts  were  heard  fighting  and  quarreling  over 
the  carcass. 

“Fetich!  Fetich!”  exclaimed  the  Kaffirs,  who  couldn’t 
understand  how  a  beast  that  could  not  be  seen  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  could  be  slain  at  a  distance  far  beyond  where  an  as¬ 
segai  could  be  hurled.  They  knew  nothing  about  fire  hunt¬ 
ing,  or  stalking  by  firelight.  It  added  greatly  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  three. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “these  rifles  carry  a  small  bul¬ 
let,  you  know,  and  when  we  shoot  at  large  game  we  must 
be  careful  that  we  strike  a  vital  spot,  or  they  will  think  we 
have  missed.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,  but  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world 
that  can  live  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain,  at  least  very  long, 

I  don’t  want  to  meet  with  any  elephants  or  rhinos,  but 
then  there  are  none  this  far  south.  .We’d  have  to  go  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  northward  before  we’d  strike  the  ele¬ 
phant  country.” 

The  natives  secured  the  skins  of  the  lion  and  lioness, 
after  which  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  returned  to  their 
blankets  and  slept,  knowing  that  the  Kaffirs  would  guard 
them  as  the  greatest  treasure  that  ever  came  to  their  coun- 
trv. 

The  next  morning  when  they  awoke  the  march  was  re¬ 
sumed,  and  slowly  they  made  their  way  over  the  rolling 
country,  sometimes  through  a  treeless  section  and  at  others 
through  forests,  and  along  the  banks  of  streams.  At  last 
they  struck  a. village  of  several  hundred  kraals,  where  many 
of  the  warriors  in  the  party  had  their  homes.  Women, 
children  and  old  men  came  flocking  around.  At  first  they 
thought  that  the  three  whites  w.ere  prisoners ;  but  they  were  % 
soon  undeceived,  and  when  told  that  one  of  them  was  the 

great  fetich  of  the  whole  world,  they  were  thunderstruck., _ 

They  saw  that  they  carried  their  arms,  and  acted  more  like 
masters  than  prisoners.  The  chief  spoke  to  them,  and  the 
effect  of  his  words  was  magical.  Thevvbrought  fruit  and 
honey  and  meats  sufficient  to  feed  several  hundred  fetiches. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  speaking  in  French  that  the 
interpreter  might  not  understand,  “there  is  no  danger  of 
our  starving  here.” 

“No,  they  seem  to  be  willing  for  us  to  have  everything 
they’ve  got.” 

“Yes,  and  by  George,”  said  Terry,  “had  anybody  told  me 
that  the  daughters  of  these  ugly  fellows  were  as  handsome 
as  some  I  see  in  that  crowd,  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it. 
They  are  not  near  so  dark  as  the  warriors,  and  some  of  them 
are  really  beautiful,  and  their  movements  are  as  graceful 
as  any  Fve  ever  seen  in  the  best  society  in  America.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Fred,  and  then  Norton  called 
their  attention  to  the  same  fact. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “they  are  very  scantily  dressed:  they 
seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  dressing  their  heads  than 
their  bodies.” 

“Well,  in  this  climate  one  doesn't  need  much  in  the  wav 
of  clothing.” 
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“No,  and  I  guess  the  demands  of  society  are  rather 
limited.” 

Fred  turned  to  his  interpreter  and  the  latter  proceeded 
to  tell  him  a  good  many  things  about  the  people  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  told  him  that  the  chief  lived  in  a  still  larger  vil¬ 
lage  across  the  river,  about  a  half  a  day’s  march  farther 
northward,  but  that  they  would  camp  there  that  night,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  great  feast  and  a  dance  in  his  honor. 

“  Have  me  some  fresh  water  brought,  I  am  thirsty,”  said 
Fred,  and  the  interpreter  gave  the  order  to  some  of  the 
women.  Upward  of  a  score  of  them  made  a  dash  for  cala¬ 
bashes  among  the  different  kraals,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
there  was  fully  fifty  gallons  of  water  on  the  ground  in 
front 'of  him.  He  took  his  cup  and  dipped  it  full  from 
one  of  the  calabashes  and  drank  it,  whereupon  a  very  pretty 
girl,  apparently  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  began 
dancing  and  singing  in  the  greatest  glee.  The  others  all 
wore  a  look  of  disappointment  on  their  copper-colored 
faces. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “she’s  all  broke  up  over  your 
taking  a  drink  from  her  calabash?” 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  hers?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  noticed  her  wrhen  she  put  it  down  in  front  of 
you,  and  I’ve  kept  my  eye  on  her  ever  since.  She’s  a  pretty 
good-looking  girl,  isn’t  she  ?” 

uYes.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  superstition  connected 
with  my  taking  a  drink  from  the  water  she  brought.” 

“I  don’t  know,  there  may  be.  It  won’t  do  to  ask  any 

. 

questions,  for  they  think  that  fetich  ought  to  know  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Well,  hanged  if  I  don’t  honor  her  anyway,”  and  he 
beckoned  to  her.  She  instantly  ceased  to  dance  and  sing 
and  appeared  to  be  greatly  frightened. 

“Tell  her  to  come  to  me,”  said  he  to  the  interpreter,  and 
-~the  old  Kaffir  did  as  he  was  ordered.  She  walked  straight 
up  to  him,  her  great  black  eyes 'staring  like  a  young  fawn 
which  was  up  against  something  never  before  seen.  He 
dipped  a  cupful  of  water  from  the  calabash,  and  held  it  to 
her  lips.  She  understood  it,  and  drank  every  drop  of  its 
contents,  after  which  he  motioned  to  her  to  retire,  and  she 
went  back  to  resume  her  singing  and  dancing  to  the  very 
great  envy  of  the  other  maidens  of  village. 

“Fred,  those  other  girls  will  pull  all  the  hair  out  of  her 
head  before  morning,”  chuckled  Terry. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  guess  there’s  no  harm  done.” 

They  both  spoke  in  French  when  saying  things  they 
didn’t  wish  the  interpreters  to  understand'.  Hearing  them 
speak  in  a  strange  language,  the  interpreters  listened  in¬ 
tently  and  shook  their  heads. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  interpreters  told  him  that  a  kraal 
had  been  emptied  of  its  inmates,  and  was  ready  for  his 
use. 

“No  no;  we  will  sleep  under  the  trees,  unless  it  should 
rain,”  said  Fred.  “Let  the  women  and  children  return  to 
the  kraal,  for  it  is  not  right  that  they  should  sleep  under 
the  -tars  while  men  have  shelter.” 

“Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  take  the  kraal,  Fred?”  Terry 
asked  in  French. 


“  Great  Scott !  The  chances  are  we’d  find  ten  thousand 
insects  already  in  possession  of  it.  These  Kaffir  housewives 
don’t  waste  any  time  in  picking  bedbugs.” 

“How  do  yen  know  they  don’t?  You  never  traveled  in 
this  country  before  or  stopped  at  any  Kaffir  hotels?” 

“Very  true,  but  I’ve  seen  people  like  them  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  they  are  all  alike  in  that  respect.  There 
isn’t  a  cake  of  soap  in  Ivaffir-land.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TERRY  JUGGLES  FOR  THE  KAFFIRS. 

Their  first  night  in  a  Kaffir  village  was  one  that  Fred 
and  Terry  will  never  forget.  A  great  feast  was  prepared  in 
which  there* was  the  greatest  abundance  of  meats,  fruits  and 
strange  vegetables,  cooked  in  a  rude  sort  of  way;  but  they 
found  some  of  them  very  wholesome.  Natives  kept  coming 
in  during  the  night  until  there  must  have  been  some  three 
thousand  present  before  half  the  night  was  spent.  The 
young  women  and  girls  of  the  village  danced  before  them 
almost  continually,  while  the  men  gorged  themselves,  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  they  were  the  greatest  gluttons  in  the  world. 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  eating/in  all  your  life,  Fred?” 
Terry  asked,  as  they  sat  on  a  raided  seat  covered  with  tiger 
skins. 

“I  never  did,”  was  the  reply.  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me 
see  how  they  store  away  so  much  food.  If  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating  such  vast  quantities  they  upset  all  medical 
theories  about  dyspepsia  or  indigestion.” 

“That’s  so!”  put  in  Norton.  “I  haven’t  yet  seen  one 
who  looked  like  a  dyspeptic.  They  seem  to  have  been  born 
hungry,  and  I’ve  no  doubt  they  think  it  strange  on  our  part 
that  we  don’t  eat  as  thev  do.” 

“Yes,  they  think  that  a  great  warrior  should  be  an 
enormous  eater,”  remarked  Fred.  “It  has  been  the  custom 
among  all  barbaric  peiples;  but  keep  your  eye  on  those 
damsels  out  there.  Some  of  those  girls,  if  trained  by  a 
ballet  dancer,  would  create  a  sensation  in  New  York, 
wouldn’t  they?”  * 

“Indeed  they  would,”  said  Norton.  “Some  of  them  are 
as  graceful  as  the  best  trained  dancers  I  ever  saw,  and 
notice,  too,  how  eager  they  are  to  attract  our  attention.  Just 
watch  that  girl  to  whom  you  gave  a  drink  of  water  from 
your  cup  this  afternoon,  she  is  making  desperate  efforts  to 
attract  your  attention.” 

“Say,  Fred,  just  keep  your  eye  on  her,  smile  at  her,  and 
see  what  effect  it  will  have,”  suggested  Terry. 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  caught  her  eye,  smiled  and  nodded 
his  head.  She  immediately  began  making  efforts  to  leap 
higher,  and  go  through  more  strenuous  contortions  than 
any  of  her  sisters,  while  scores  of  others  did  their  best  to 
rival  her.  One  of  them,  a  tall,  slender  copper-colored 
beauty,  seemed  to  possess  greater  ability  in  that  respect 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  one  who  had  been  so  favored 
by  Fred  was  outdone;  and  when  she  noticed  that  all  three 
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were  watching  her  rival  she  appeared  to  take  it  greatly  to 
heart.  Fred  actually  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  he  occasionally 
gave  her  a  glance  and  a  smile.  The  tall  beauty,  however, 
determined  to  win,  broke  away  from  the  others,  planted  her¬ 
self  directly  in  front  of  them,  and  began  a  series  of  jumps 
and  hops,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  sing  something 
in  a  voice  that  was  really  not  unpleasant.  Not  one  of  them 
had  any  idea  of  a  step  that  might  be  called  dancing.  They 
jumped,  hopped  and  ran  about  in  circles,  the  best  dancer 
being  the  best  hopper  and  jumper. 

“I  wonder  how  long  they  can  keep  it  up,”  said  Terry. 
“It’s  really  becoming  monotonous,  except  the  rivalry  that 
seems  to  exist  among  them.” 

‘‘Oh,  they  don’t  know  what  fatigue  is,  I  guess,”  remarked 
Fred.  “They  are  used  to  such  exercise.  I’m  really  sorry 
that  we  haven’t  presents  for  all  of  them.” 

“Well,  it  wouldn’t  do  to  go  to  making  presents,  unless 
you  had  enough  to  go  around,”  said  Norton,  “for  there’d 
be  trouble.  Besides  fetich  is  not  supposed  to  give  visible 
presents.” 

“That’s  so!”  said  Fred.  “A  traveling  or  visiting  chief 
distributes  presents,  but  fetich  comes  as  a  great  king  or 
ruler  more  powerful  than  all  the  chief  in  the  tribe,  and  it’s 
his  place  to  receive  presents,  not  give  them.  I  hope,  though, 
they  are  not  going  to  continue  this  racket  all  night,  because 
I  prefer  to  have  a  little  sleep  after  an  all  day  march.” 

“Suppose  you  ask  the  interpreters  about  it,”  suggested 
Terry. 

The  interpreters  sat  behind  them  ready  to  answer  any 
question  and  Fred  turned  to  one  of  them  and  asked: 

“How  long  will  these  festivities  continue?”  And  he  was 
told  that  they  would  last  until  the  stars  faded  away. 

“That’s  wrong,”  said  Fred.  “We  must  have  sleep.” 

f 

The  interpreter  went  to  the  chief  and  told  him  what  the 
great  fetich  had  said  about  sleep,  and  Mattabula  came  to 
them  to  ask  what  was  their  pleasure.  Fred  replied  that  he 
and  his  two  friends  would  sleep.  The  chief  turned  and 
spoke  to  the  crowd,  and  an  instant  hush  fell  upon  the  entire 
assembly.  They  moved  away  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  and 
built  another  fire  where  the  feast  continued  through  the 
night,  while  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  lay  down  on  their 
blankets,  which  were  spread  over  the  tiger  skins,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  court  the  drowsy  god.  They  noticed  that  a  guard 
was  stationed  all  around  them  for  their  protection. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  whispered  Norton,  “is  that  guard 
there  to  protect  us  from  any  trouble,  or  to  keep  us  from  get¬ 
ting  away  from  them?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  give  them  credit 
for  good  intentions,  anyway.  It  won’t  do  to  show  any  sus¬ 
picions,  or  even  to  let  them  think  that  we  can’t  do  just  as 
we  please.  If  T  see  them  trying  to  control  our  movements, 

I  11  play  them  some  kind  of  a  trick  that  will  strike  terror 
into  every  one  of  them.” 

d  9 

“Old  Mattabula  is  a  pretty  tough  old  nut.”  said  Norton. 

“Yes,  he’s  the  only  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  would 
dare  give  us  nnv  trouble,  yet  T  think  I  could  give  him  a 
scare  that  would  almost  make  his  black  skin  turn  white.”) 


“Bay,  Fred,  let  me  try  my  jugglery  on  him,”  whispered 
Terry. 

“Yes,  we’ll  do  that  to-morrow,  Terry,”  Fred  said,  “^our 
jugglery  and  my  ventriloquism  will  about  do  them  up.” 

They  finally  slept,  and  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning 
a  little  before  sunrise,  they  found  themselves  completely 
surrounded  by  all  the  warriors  then  in  the  village  with 
their  chief  at  their  head.  They  were  standing  in  a  circle 
all  gazing  at  them.  None  spoke  above  a  whisper.  On  the 
outside  of  the  circle,  there  were  some  two  or  three  hundred 
women  and  girls,  all  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  them. 

“By  George!”  said  Terry,  in  French,  not  wishing  the 
interpreters  to  understand  what  he  was  saying,  “they  must 
think  that  we  are  going  to  wake  up  a  little  different  from 
ordinary  men.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  they  want  to  see  if  we  will  do  anything 
unusual.” 

Terry  was  sitting  up  but  Fred  was  still  lying  down. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “just  hide  your  face  a  little, 
throw  your  voice  into  the  top  of  the  tree  overhead  and 
sing  a  song  in  a  woman’s  voice.  They  evidently  expect 
something.”  I 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  a  few  moments  later  a  girl¬ 
ish  voice  was  heard  singing  way  up  in  the  topmost  branch 
of  the  tree.  The  chief  and  every  warrior  gazed  up,  as  did 
all  the  women  and  children ;  then  they  began  shifting  about 
trying  to  find  the  singer.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  was  pretty 
thick,  but  try  hard  as  they  would,  they  could  see  nothing 
but  the  little  birds,  mostly  parrakeets,  the  notes  of  which 
they  were,  all  familiar  with.  Suddenly  the  chief  ordered 
several  of  his  warriors  to  climb  up  in  the  tree,  and  nearly 
aVlozen  of  them  did  so.  Of  course  they  could  find  nothing, 
but  the  song  went  on  without  interruption  through  five  or 
six  verses.  Such  a  mystified  lot  of  people  could  hardly  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  than  were  those  natives  as 
they  stood  there  listening  to  the  notes  of  the  song. 

When  the  last  note  died  away,  the  silent  listeners  seemed 
to  breathe  more  freely,  and  from  the«top  of  the  trees  their 
gaze  was  turned  to  the  three  whites  lying  on  the  tiger  skins 
beneath  it. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “give  them  a  little  bit  of  jug- 
gle|v,”  an,d  all  three  of  them  arose ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
up  on  their  feet,  the  entire  circle  of  warriors  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground..  They  lay  there  nearly  a  minute, 
when  Fred,  through  his  interpreter,  ordered  them  to  arise. 

I  errv  picked  up  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg. 
and  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  chief.  Mattabula,  held  it 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  that  all  might  see  it. 
then  he  made  a  motion  of  throwing  it  in  the  air.  Of  course 
the  chief  and  every  one  else  looked  upward  in  search  of  it. 
Terry  extended  both  hands  empty,  that  the  chief  and  his 
warriors  might  see  them.  Then  he  walked  straight  over 
to  the  chief,  and  picked  the  stone  out  of  his  board.  He  held 
it  up  that  they  all  might  see  it.  The  chief  uttered  a  grunt 
and  prostrated  himself  at  Terry’s  feet.  The  latter  ordered 
him  to  rise,  after  which  he  tossed  the  stone  in  the  air  again, 
and  again  it  disappeared  from  sight.  Instantly  every  war¬ 
rior  began  fingering  his  beard  to  see  if  it  had  lodged  there 
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IK  stepped  forward  and  extracted  it  from  the  hair  of  the 

ci.'.i  t  s  head,  after  which  he  presented  it  to  him  to  keep,  and 

he  held  on  to  it  as  though  he  valued  it  more  than  the  big 

diamond  the  three  whites  were  in  search  of.  Then  he  took 

an  assegai  from  the  chief's  hand,  and  began  twirling  it 

around  on  his  fore  finger  until  it  looked  like  the  spokes  of  a 

buggy  wheel  making  five  hundred  revolutions  a.  minute. 

1  be  warriors'  eyes  fairly  bulged.  It  was  something  they 

’had  never  seen  before.  They  were  all  experts  at  throwing 

the  assegai,  but  to  make  it  whirl  through  the  air  like  a 

V-  hyel  seefned  something  entirely  supernatural.  Then  he 

balanced  it  point  downward  on  the  index  finger  of  his  right 

hand,  until  it  stood  perfectly  still  as  though  it  had  been 

stuck  in  the  ground  like  a  post.  Then  he  threw  it  upward, 

turning  end  over  end,  and  each  time  it  came  down  he 
« 

caught  it  on  the  end  opposite  the  point. 

“Fetich!  Fetich!’’  exclaimed  the  chief,  and  all  the  war¬ 
riors  took  up  the  cry  until  even  the  women  and  children 
were  repeating  it.  He  then  took  up  three  stones  about  the 
size  of  hens’  eggs,  and  began  tossing  them  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  keeping  two  in  the  air  all  the  time,  and  again 
the  cry  of  “fetich,  fetich,”  went  up  from  every  one  in  the 
village.  He  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which 
was  not  a  very  clean  one,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  soap 
and  an  opportunity  to  give  it  a  bath.  He  put  one  of  the 
stones  in  it,  tied  it  up,  placed  it  in  Mattabula’s  hand,  and 
dosed  the  other  one  over  it  with  the  injunction  by  motion 
for  him  to  hold  on  to  it.  He  then  made  several  passes  with 
his  hand,  after  which  he  withdrew  the  handkerchief  from 
the  chief’s  dirty  palm,  opened  it,  and  found  the  stone  miss¬ 
ing.  He  looked  at  the  chief  inquiringly,  as  much  as  to  say : 
“What  have  you  done  with  it?”  and  the  old  savage  seemed 
about  to  faint,  held  out  both  palms  to  show  that  he  didn’t 
have  it,  and  began  uttering  protestations  of  honesty. 

“Oh,  you  old  thief,”  said  Terry  in  French,  pretending  to 
be  angry.  For  nearly  a  minute  he  looked  Mattabula  straight 
in  the  eye,  then  walked  up  to  him  and  began  pressing  his 
hand  against  his  stomach,  feeling  his  ribs,  rubbing  roughly 
up  towards  his  throat,  and  then  seizing  his  beard  pulled 
his  mouth  open  and  the  stone  dropped  into  his  hand. 

The  chief  fell  flat  on  the  ground  in  a  panic. 

“Don’t  laugh,  Norton,”  said  Terry,  biting  his  lips  in  a 
.desperate  effort  to  control  his  risibles. 

“Well,  it’s  hard  work  to  keep  from  it,”  said  Norton. 

Terry  took  the  stone,  scratched  a  hole  in  the  ground  with 
Ms  shoe,  laid  the  stone  in  it  and  covered  it  up,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Fred  and  Norton,  making  a  profound  bow 
;  *  the  former,  who  turned  to  the  interpreter  and  said  that 
he  was  hungrv  and  would  eat.  The  interpreter  sang  out  to 
the  chief,  wdio  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  instant  preparations 
for  another  feast  began.  As  they  moved  away,  Fred,  Terry 
and  Norton  noticed  that  not  one  of  them  would  go  within 
ten  fret  of  the  spot  where  Terry  had  covered  up  the  stone 
with  the  loose  earth. 

“1  gue-s  that’s  tabooed,”  chuckled  Fred. 

“Yes,  it  will  be  a  sacred  spot  for  a  hundred  years,” 
laughed  Tern.  “I  wish  you  could  have  seen  old  Mat’s 


eyes  bulge  as  I  took  it  from  him.  I  never  had  such  hard 
work  in  my  life  to  keep  from  laughing.” 

“That’s  the  best  thing  you  did,  Terry.  The  whole  crowd 
seemed  to  be  frightened  when  you  began  pushing  it  up  out 
of  his  stomach,  up  through  his  ribs,  and  caught  it  in  your 
hand  as  it  dropped  from  his  mouth.  I  think  he  expected  to 
be  killed  then  and  there.  He’s  a  dirty  old  fellow,  and  you 
want  to  wash  your  hands  before  you  eat  anything.” 

“Of  course,  we  all  want  to  wash,  and  if  you  ask  for  a 
calabash  of  water,  we’ll  get  enough  to  run  a  mill.” 

“Oh,  just  ask  for  one  calabash.” 

Fred  turned  to  his  interpreter  and  asked  to  have  a  cal¬ 
abash  of  water  brought.  The  interpreter  gave  the  order, 
and  in  five  minutes  upward  of  three  score  of  calabashes, 
each  filled  with  water,  were  placed  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  them.  Terry  took  the  cup,  dipped  it  full  and  they  all 
drank,  after  which  they  poured  it  on  each  other’s  hands, 
bathed  them  as  well  as  they  could,  and  then  bathed  their 
faces.  The  only  towels  they  had  were  their  handkerchiefs, 
which  of  course  they  had  to  use.  Then  they  drew  pocket 
combs,  combed  their  hair  and  were  ready  for  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  vegetables, ;  roasted  kid  and  yams. 

“This  isn’t  bad,”  said  Terry. 

“No,”  replied  Fred,  “nothing’s  lacking  about  this  except 
dishes,  and  some  good  strong  coffee.  We’ll  have  to  dispense 
with  dishes  on  this  trip,  I  guess.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Terry,  “we  can  use  the  same 
kind  of  forks  that  Adam  and  Eve  used  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.” 

“They  didn’t  have  to  use  any  forks  there,”  said  Fred, 
“for  before  they  were  fired  out  of  the  garden  they  lived  on 
fruit,  in  the  eating  of  which  forks  are  not  required.  It  was 
only  jaiter  they  were  fired  out  and  they  had  to  work  for  a 
living  that  they  used  meat.  Then  their  fingers  were  their 
forks.” 

“1  don’t  think  you  know  anything  about  it,  Fearnot,”  re¬ 
marked  Norton. 

“No,  it’s  all  guess  work,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  can  you 
put  up  any  better  guess  than  that?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  can,  and  it’s  more  than  likely  that 
this  is  just  about  the  same  kind  of  cooking  that  they  had 
in  those  days,  as  the  cook  who  got  up  this  breakfast  evi¬ 
dently  forgot  to  use  pepper  and  salt.” 

“No  savage  tribes  use  pepper  and  salt, ’^remarked  Fred. 

“That’s  what  makes  them  so  fresh,”  said  Terry. 

“Let  up  on  that,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “Don't  you  go  to 
making  any  puns  on  this  situation,  or  I’ll  put  a  calabash 
over  your  head.” 

When  they  had  finished  eating,  the  remnant  of  the  break¬ 
fast  was  taken  away,  and  Fred  turned  to  his  interpreter 
behind  him  to  say: 

“Tell  the  chief  we  are  ready  to  accompany  him  to  his 
village.” 

“Hold  on,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “we  want  to  look  after  our 
horses.” 

“That’s  so,”  and  on  making  inquiry  about  the  three 
horses  they  learned  that  they  had  been  staked  where  they 
could  eat  plenty  of  grass  all  through  the  night. 
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“That’s  all  right  then,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  ready  to 
sturt,”  and  inside  of  a  half  hour  the  march  to  the  village 
began. 

As  on  the  previous  march,  the  chief  led  with  the  three 
horses  following  close  behind  him.  They  followed  the  banks 
of  the  stream  until  they  struck  a  shallow  place,  and  the 
entire  crowd  waded  across,  the  greatest  depth  of  water  be¬ 
ing  about  three  feet. 

As  they  stopped  to  let  the  horses  drink,  Norton  looked 
back  and  exclaimed: 

“By  George!  The  whole  village  is  following  us!  Women 
with  their  children  on  their  shoulders,  and  in  their  arms 
are  on  the  march.” 

Fred  looked  back  and  found  that  what  Norton  had  said 
was  true. 

“Why  do  the  women  and  children  follow  us?”  he  asked 
of  his  interpreter. 

“They  want  to  see  fetich,”  was  the  reply. 

“Will  there  be  food  enough  in  the  village  for  all?” 

“Yes,  plenty  food.” 

“But  where  will  they  find  shelter?”  / 

“Under  the  trees.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “what  do  these  people  care 
for  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  heavy  fall  of  dew?” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  they  don’t  care.  They’ve  been  used  to  it 
all  their  lives,  yet  they  have  their  kraals  in  which  they 
make  their  homes.  I  suppose  they  have  some  attachment 
to  locality.” 

“  Yes,  but  just  now  fetich  is  everything.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  so;  but  yet  1  am  afraid  that  some  of  those 
little  children  may  be  drowned.  Some  of  the  little  ones 
are  wading  now  up  to  their  chins.” 

“I’d  bet  my  belt  against  yours/’  said  Terry,  “that  there 
isn’t  one  child  in  that  crowd  above  three  years  of  age  that 
can’t  swim  as  well  as  eith:;i  you  or  I.” 

“  You  can’t  get  my  belt  that  way,  old  man,”  laughed 
Fred. 

“All  right,  I’ll  get  it  some  day  yet,”  chuckled  Terry. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  they  struck  a  big  broad 
trail  which  led  to  the  village  of  the  chief,  and  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  they  noticed  other  trails  coming  into  it. 

“I  guess  it's  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  Terry,”  remarked 
Fred. 

“Shouldn't  wonder.  It’s  a  pretty  good  sized  one,  too,  I 
guess.” 

Fred  tried  to  ascertain  from  his  interpreter  something 
about  the  population  of  the  chief  village,  but  the  old  fellow 
was  unable  to  satisfy  him  on  that  point.  He  said  there 
were  manv  kraals  there. 

After  some  three  hours'  marching  they  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  village  from  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  it  looked  as  though 
some  two  or  three  thousand  kraals  were  scattered  about, 
showing  a  population  of  several  thousand.  There  were 
thousands  of  women  and  children  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  waiting  to  welcome  them.  Several  columns  of  smoke 
showed  that  a  great  feast  was  being  prepared. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TRAILING  THE  LOST  DIAMOND. 


“Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  racket?”  exclaimed  Terry,  as 
the  shouts  came  up  from  the  village  accompanied  by  the 
beating  of  tom-toms,  a  rude  sort  of  drum  made  by  stretch¬ 
ing  the  skin  of  goats  over  the  end  of  a  calabash.  There  is 
far  more  harmony  in  a  tin  pan  serenade,  but  to  the  Kaffirs 
it  is  excellent  music.  The  more  noise  they  make,  the  better 
they  like  it. 

“They  are  evidently  expecting  us,”  remarked  Norton, 
“even  at  this  distance  I  can  smell  roast  meat,  and  we’ll 
have  another  gluttonous  feast.” 

“Of  course  they’ve  heard  of  it.  I  guess  runners  were 
sent  forward  with  the  news  and  orders  for  a  great  enter¬ 
tainment.  We’ve  got  to  stand  it  and  pretend  to  show  great 
appreciation  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  let  ’em  think  that 
it  isn't  anything  unusual  for  us.  When  it  is  all  over  with 
I’m  going  to  put  the  screws  on  old  Mattabula,  and  make 
him  believe  that  everlasting  ruin  will  come  to  him  if  he 

*  i 

doesn’t  manage  to  corral  that  lost  diamond  and  turn  it 
over  to  us.” 

“You  want  to  be  careful,  Fred,”  suggested  Terry.  “I'm 
a  little  suspicious  of  the  old  chap.” 

“Suspicious  of  what?” 

“That  he  has  already  corraled  us,  and  doesn't  intend  to 
let  us  get  away.”  .  . 

“Well,  if  he  tries  to  play  a  game  of  that  kind,  we'll  just 
have  to  make  short  work  of  him,  and  set  up  some  other 
chief  in  his  place.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  do  that  before  he  runs  an  assegai 
through  you,  for  lie’s  a  tough  old  case  ;  and  if  he  finds  us 
interfering  with  his  authority,  instead  of  strengthening  it  - 
he’ll  break  out  into  open  rebellion  and  seek  to  destroy  us.” 

“Don't  you  believe  that,”  said  Fred.  “The  fetich  idea 
is  too  deeply  planted  in  the  minds  of  these  people  for  them 
to  raise  their  hands  against  us.” 

“That  may  be,  but  a  lot  of  these  old  fellows  have  been 
fighting  the  Boers  and  the  British  for  many  years,  and 
know7  that  the  whites  are  as  full  of  tricks  as  the  average  dog 
is  of  fleas.  They’ve  been  deceived  so  often,  cheated,  swin¬ 
dled  and  robbed,  that  some  of  them  have  had  their  wisdom 
teeth  cut  clear  through.  You  remember  how  suspicious 
the  chief  was  when  we  first  met  him  at  the  mines  down  be¬ 
low7  Kimberley.” 

“les,  but  I  dowmed  him  with  that  dog  racket.  I  guess 
every  sort  of  game  lias  been  played  on  him.  but  lie's  never  *\ 
been  up  against  ventriloquism  before.” 

“Oh,  that  was  plain  enough,  for  none  of  the  whites  ever 
had  either.  Hamburger  was  as  much  puzzled  as  Mattabula 

was,  still  I  think  it  would  pay  to  be  coutinuallv  on  our 
guard.” 


“Oh,  of  course;  we  must  keep  our  arms  always  handy, 
and  git  the  diop  on  an\  one  who  raises  an  asseijai  men¬ 
acingly.  Your  juggle  with  the  assegai  last  night  made  a 
wonderful  impression  on  the  whole  crowd  of  warriors.  It's 
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r.  pity  that  we  haven’t  a  boomerang  and  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  use  of  it,  as  it  would  about  complete  the  chain 
of  puzzles  we've  given  them.” 

“\es,  I  noticed  that,”  said  Norton,  “he  evidently  thinks 
that  you  can  throw  an  assegai  better  than  any  man  in  his 
tribe.” 

“Well,  see  here,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  you  make 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  throw  one,  for  you  can’t  do  it.  It’s 
a  weapon  peculiar  to  the  tribes  of  South  Africa,  and  like 
the  natives  of  Australia  with  the  boomerang,  no  one  but 
a  native  can  handle  it  successfully.” 

When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  they  found  a  small 
swift-running  river,  the  banks  on  the  opposite  side  being 
lined  by  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  the 
road  all  the  way  up  to  the  village  was  lined  by  warriors 
beating  tom-toms  and  yelling  like  lunatics. 

“I  guess  they  think  they  are  doing  the  right  thing  by  us,” 
chuckled  Terry.  “It’s  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh,  isn’t 
it?”  *  v  . 

“Yes,  but  don’t  you  do  any  laughing.  It’s  a  serious 
thing  with  these  people,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  It  will 
be  all  up  with  us  if  they  tumble  to  our  racket,  and  find  out 
that  our  fetich  business  is  all  an  imposture.  Just  keep  your 
eye  on  Mattabula,  will  you?” 

They  watched  the  chief,  and  noticed  him  strutting  with 
the  vanity  of  a  peacock.  He  held  his  chin  up  in  the  air,  as 
though  he  was  looking  up  at  the  sky,  and  couldn’t  con¬ 
descend  to  look  upon  his  people  who  were  doing  him  so 
much  honor. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  wager  that  the  old  rascal  is 
posing  as  a  conqueror,  who  has  captured  the  great  fetich 
of  the  whites  and  is  bringing  him  home  to  set  him  up  as 
fetich  for  the  Kaffirs,  and  that  he  is  now  contemplating 
conquering  all  the  other  savage  tribes  in  Africa,  believing 
that  he  has  a  fetich  greater  than  any  other  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  if  he’s  got  any  such  idea  in  that  block  of  his,  we’ll 
knock  it  out,”  said  Fred.  “He’s  got  a  lot  of  wool  on  his 
head,  and  I’m  going  to  pull  it  clear  over  his  eyes.” 

“Well,  you  may  beat  him  pulling  wool,  but  he  can  beat 
you  throwing  assegais,  and  don’t  you  forget  it,”  said 
Terry.  . 

As  they  entered  the  town,  which  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  great  collection  of  kraals,  they  were  met  by  a  band 
of  several  hundred  women,  who  seemed  to  be  separated  from 
all  the  others,  keeping  together  as  though  they  scorned  to 
associate  with  any  other  in  the  village.  On  inquiry  of  his 
interpreter,  Fred  learned  that  they  were  the  wives  of  the 
chief. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “what  an  old  Mormon 

.  Re  is.”  *  '  '  | 

“Yes,”  laughed  Norton,  “the  old  rascal  has  had  the 
pick  of  the  best  looking  girls  in  his  tribe,  I  guess.” 

As  they  advanced,  the  chief’s  wives  turned  and  accom¬ 
panied  him,  singing  and  dancing  all  the  way,  until  they 
resell r-d  his  residence,  wrhich  was  a  collection  of  upward  of 
a  hundred  kraals,  in  a  semi-circle  with  an  extra  large  one 
in  the  emit  re ;  and  near  that  was  a  new  one  that  had  just 
been  erected.  They  stopped  in  front  of  it,  and  one  of  the 


interpreters  told  Fred  that  the  new  one  was  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  two  companions. 

“Very  good,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  glad  it’s  a  new  one.” 

They  dismounted,  turned  their  horses  over  to  the  at¬ 
tendant  with  instructions  for  him  to  stake  them  where 
they  could  get  plenty  of  grass.  They  went  inside  the  new 
kraal,  wdiere  they  found  it  carpeted  with  lion,  tiger  and 
leopard  skins,  and  that  was  all  the  furniture  on  hand. 
There  were  no  tables  or  chairs,  or  any  other  conveniences 
whatever. 

“Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  it,”  remarked  Terry,  “if 
a  fellow  falls  out  of  his  bed  in  his  sleep  he  won’t  be  hurt.” 

“No,  one  would  have  to  stand  up  if  he  got  a  fall,”  said 
Norton. 

“Look  out  now,”  said  Fred,  warningly,  “you  want  to  take 
up  these  skins,  take  them  out  in  the  sunshine,  examine  them 
thoroughly  for  bugs  and  fleas.” 

“I  guess  they  haven’t  been  used,’” said  Terry,  taking  up 
a  beautiful  leopard’s  skin  and  examining  it. 

“That  makes  no  difference.  The  chances  are  they  are 
full  of  insects  that  can  spoil  your  night’s  rest  about  as  well 
as  a  good  healthy  toothache.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  give  any  offense,”  suggested 
Norton.  “If  you’ll  cover  them  with  fine  ashes,  and  beat 
them  gently  with  sticks  so  as  to  keep  up  a  dust  for  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  you’ll  kill  every  iilsect  on  them, 
or  else  drive  them  away.  It’s  a  peculiarity  of  insects  that 
a  fine  dust  invariably  kills  them.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Fred,  “dust  in  the  lungs  of  all  insects 
is  destructive.  Didn’t  think  of  it.” 

“Well,  where  shall  we  get  the  ashes?”  Terry  asked. 

“That’s  easy  enough;  when  the  interpreters  come  back 
I  will  send  one  of  them  to  get  a  small  calabash  full  of  ashes 
from  one  of  those  fires.” 

A  few  minutes  later  two  of  the  interpreters  came  in  to 
report  what  disposition  was  made  for  the  two  horses,  and 
one  of  them  was  sent  to  gather  up  a  small  calabash  full  of 
ashes.  He  returned  a  half  hour  later,  bringing  about  a 
peck  of  fine  ashes  with  him,  and  when  he  saw  Norton  pour 
the  ashes  all  over  the  tiger  and  leopard  skins,  he  thought 
they  were  about  to  begin  some  kind  of  incantation  to  work 
magic,  and  stepped  outside  fearing  danger  to  himself  if  he 
stood  inside  of  the  holy  place.  They  then  beat  the  skins 
until  the  kraal  was  nearly  filled  with  the  fine  dust. 

“That’s  a  good  idea,  Norton,”  said  Fred,  “it  fills  the 
whole  place  with  a  fine  dust  that  will  drive  out  all  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes.” 

“Of  course  it  will,  and  the  dust  of  ashes  is  not  a  bad 
thing  for  us  to  inhale,  either.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you  on  that,”  said  Fred.  “Dust  is 
not  a  good  thing  for  human  lungs,”  and  with  that  he 
stepped  outside  the  kraal  and  sent  an  attendant  for  a  cala¬ 
bash  of  fresh  water.  It  soon  was  brought,  and  all  three  of 
them  drank  copiously  of  it. 

“If  T  knew  how  long  we  were  going  to  stay  here,  I’d 
try  to  fix  up  seats  of  some  kind,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Oh,  we’ll  do  that  anyway,” "said  Fred,  “sitting  down  on 
the  ground  isn’t  a  comfortable  position  for  a  white  man.” 
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They  were  left  alone  in  their  kraal  until  near  sunset. 
Many  hundreds  ol"  women  and  young  girls  stood  about 
gazing  at  them,  but  none  approached  nearer  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  them,  except  a  little  boy  about  tive  or  six  years 
of  age,  who  strolled  into  the  place,  staring  around  with  bis 
eyes  almost  bulging. 

‘‘Hello,  kid !”  laughed  Terry,  and  the  little  fellow  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  wondering  expression  on  his  face. 

“He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  afraid,  does  he.'  '  said  Norton. 

“No,  he’s  too  young  to  understand  fetich,  I  guess.” 

“It’s  an  everlasting  suit  of  clothes  he  has  on,”  laughed 
Terry;  “the  suit  he  was  born  in,  and  it  seems  to  grow  with 
him.” 

Fred  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  outside  the  kraal, 
where  he  raised  him  in  his  arms,  patted  both  his  cheeks,  and 
talked  to  him  several  minutes.  Of  course  the  little  fellow 
could  understand  nothing  he  said. 

Fred  was  playing  *a  game  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  a 
thousand  women  and  girls  who  were  looking  on.  After  a 
few  minutes  he  beckoned  to  his  interpreter  and  told 'him 
the  child  would  grow  up  to  be  a  great  warrior. 

“Whose  child  is  he?”  he  asked.  And  he  learned  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  widow  whose  husband  had  been  killed  the 

r 

year  before  in  a  fight  with  a  party  of  Basutos. 

“Is  the  mother  here?”  he  asked.  “If  so,  tell  her  to  come 
and  get  him.” 

The  interpreter  called  out  to  the  great  crowd  of  women 
and  soon  the  mother  of  the  child  appeared,  trembling  as  if 
in  fear  of  her  life.  Fred  beckoned  to  her  and  placed  the 
Tittle  boy  in  her  arms,  saying  to  the  interpreter : 

“Tell  her  the  boy  will  be  a  great  warrior  when  he  grows 
up  to  man’s  estate.” 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  ran  back  to  where  the 
others  were  standing,  where  a  great  scramble  took  place. 
It  seemed  that  every  woman  was  hurling  questions  at  the 
mother  and  child.  A  thousand  parrots  or  monkeys  couldn’t 
have  equalled  them  in  their  jabbering. 

“Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  it,”  laughed  Terry,  as  he, 
Fred  and  Norton  watched  the  women.  “We  won’t  have 
any  difficulty  about  gaining  their  confidence.  It’s  the  old 
warriors  we’ve  got  to  be  careful  with.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  have  any  trouble  with  them,  either.  But 
^see  here,  if  we  don’t  get  our  supper  before  dark,  we’ll  have 
to  have  a  fire  built  out  in  front  of  the  kraal  in  order  to  see 
what  we  are  eatiflg,  and  as  it  is  warm  enough  without  a  fire, 
it  would  be  too  warm  to  have  one  roaring  so  close  to  the 
kraal.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  asking  for  something  to 
eat-?” 

Fred  aSked  the  interpreter  about  it,  and  he  said  that  a 
great  feast  was  being  prepared  for  them. 

“We  are  hungry  now,”  said  Fred,  “bring  us  some  yams 
and  roast  meat.” 

The  interpreter  hurried  away  and  soon  returned  with  a 
big  calabash  full  of  roast  meat  and  yams.  They  ate  what 
they  wanted,  and  had  the  balance  sent  back. 

A  little  later  the  chief  came  to  escort  them  to  the  great 
banquet.  Of  course  it  was  in  the  open  air.  but  a  place  had 


been  arranged  for  them  under  a  huge  tree,  where  some 
kind  of  a  platform  had  been  erected  and  covered  with  leop¬ 
ard  and  tiger  skins,  on  which  they  seated  themselves,  and 
the  festivities  began.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of 
the  night  before,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  There  was 
beating  of  tom-toms  while  the  gluttonous  feasting  went  on, 
accompanied  by  nearly  a  thousand  dancers.  The  three  sat 
quietly  looking  on,  exchanging  comments  in  an  undertone, 
surrounded  by  a  body  guard  armed  with  assegais. 

It  was  sometime  after  midnight  before  the  festivities 
ended  and  again  as  they  lay  down  to  sleep  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  guards. 

“I  tell  you,  Fred,”  whispered  Terry,  “old  Mattabula  is 
not  going  to  give  us  any  chance  to  escape.” 

“There  won’t  be  any  trouble  about  our  getting  away 
from  him,”  returned  Fred.  “I’ll  fill  him  full  of  promises 
all  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  great  white  diamond 
being  restored  to  us.” 

“Well,”  see  here,”  said  Norton,  “I  caught  the  old  rascal 
giving  instructions  of  some  kind  to  your  interpreter,  but 
of  course  I  couldn’t  understand  anything  that  was  said.” 

“How  do  you  know  he  was  giving  instructions?” 

“Simply  by  his  actions.  The  interpreter  nodded  his 
head,  and  at  other  times  he  shook  it,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘no.’ 
I  took  that  to  be  an  answer  to  some  question  that  had  been 
asked.” 

“Well,  don’t  let  any  of  them  see  by  your  actions  that 
you  are  suspicious,  for  that  would  set  them  to  wondering 
whether  or  not  our  fetich  was  not  a  humbug.  They’ve 
been  taught  to  believe  that  fetich  is  all  powerful.” 

“Yes,  we  must  look  out  for  that,”  said  Terry,  “it  won’t 
do  to  show"  any  sign  of  fear  whatever.” 

During  the  day  preparations  went  on  for  another  great 
feast  in  the  evening.  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  spent  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  their  kraal,  the  interpreter  remaining 
within  call  all  the  time.  At  last  Fred  emerged  into  the  open 
air,  and  went  strolling  about  the  town  and  village,  with  the 
men,  women  and  children  staring  at  him  as  though  they 
regarded  him  as  a  supernatural  being.  Several  little  tod¬ 
dlers  who  got  in  his  way,  he  patted  on  the  head  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  walk.  In  a  little  while  he  found  himself  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  hundreds  of  the  young  women,  so  when  he 
turned  to  retrace  his  footsteps,  they  scattered  and  got  out  of 
his  w'ay  just  as  mice  would  fly  from  the  approach  of  a  cat. 
On  his  way  back  he  saw'  Mattabula  standing  in  front  of  his 
kraal,  with  quite  a  number  of  his  warriors  around  him.  A 
runner  had  come  in  with  news  that  had  evidently  disturbed 
him.  One  of  the  interpreters  walked  up  to  Fred,  and  said 
that  the  chief  wished  to  speak  with  him,  so  he  turned,  and 
asked  through  the  interpreter  what  he  wished. 

The  chief  explained  that  news  had  come  of  a  fight  of 
Kaffirs  against  Kaffirs  down  near  one  of  the  mines. 

“What!”  said  Fred,  “Kaffirs  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  Fred  asked. 

“Tt  was  about  the  w  hite  stone  which  fetich  has  asked  for 
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Sv':ne  one  of  the  warriors  had  it,  and  the  others  wanted  to 
got  it,  so  they  fought  till  many  are  killed.” 

“Mattabula,  chief  of  the  Kaffirs!  until  that  white. stone 

placed  in  my  hands,  ruin  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  all 
your  people.  They  will  tight  among  themselves  for  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  until  he  who  gets  it  last  will  be  the  last  of  the 
tribe.  If  it  is  brought  to  me,  peace  will  come,  and  the 
Kaffirs  will  grow  stronger  as  the  years  go  by.  Do  you  know 
gTere  that  stone  is?” 

“No,”  replied  the  chief.  “ Fetich  ought  to  know,  and 
Order  it  to  be  brought  to  him.” 

“Fetich  doesn't  do  that  way.  He  orders  others  to  do 
things,  and  when  his  orders  are  not  obeyed,  punishment 
follows.  If  you  would  remain  chief  of  the  Kaffirs,  you 
must  have  that  stone  brought  in  and  placed  in  that  hand,” 
and  he  held  out  his  right  hand  toward  the  chief  as  he 
spoke. 

The  chief  looked  at  the  white  hand,  which  was  scarcely 
half  the  size  of  his  own,  and  remembered  the  wonderful 
story  told  him  by  his  warrior  of  how  he  had  defeated 
two  brawny  miners  who  attacked  him  a  day  or  two  before 
at  the  mines. 

“What  will  fetich  do  with  the  stone?”  the  chief  asked, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“He  would  place  it  where  it  could  never  be  found  again 
by  Mattabula's  people.  If  they  keep  it,  they  will  destroy 
one  another.” 

“But  will  the  whites  not  also  destroy  each  other  if  they 

get  it?” 

“No,  the  man  who  found  it  was  destroyed,  slain  by  an 
assegai,  and  the  sharp  point  of  the  assegai  will  follow  it 
throughout  all  Kaffir-land  unless  the  Kaffirs  get  rid  of  it.” 

“What  will  you  give  for  it?”  the  chief  asked  bluntly. 

“Nothing!  Nothing!”  said  Fred  promptly. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BLOODY  TRAIL  OF  THE  LOST  DIAMOND. 

The  Kaffir  chief  was  astonished  at  Fred’s  flat  refusal  to 
)ffer  anything  for  the  lost  diamond.  He  knew  something 
about  the  avarice  of  the  white  men  he  had  come  in  contact 
with,  and  was  really  puzzled  over  Fred’s  reply.  That 
nearly  half  a  hundred  of  his  warriors  had  been  slain  fight¬ 
ing  over  it  was  a  pretty  fair  confirmation  of  fetich’s  pre¬ 
diction  that  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  Kaffirs  unless  it 
passed  out  of  their  possession. 

"  Up  to  that  moment  Fred  was  almost  persuaded  that  Mat- 
tabula  knew  where  the  stone  was,  even  if  it  was  not  in  his 
pos'-.e-sion ;  but  now  he  began  to  feel  doubtful  about  it,  still 
be  believed  that  the  chief  could  have  it  brought  to  him  if 
the  right  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  so  he 
proceeded  on  that  line  by  emphasizing  what  he  had  already 
said  concerning  the  disastrous  effect  upon  his  people  of  its 
retention.  He  insi-ted  that  until  it  was  removed  beyond 
borders  of  Kaffir-land,  the  Kaffirs  would  not  only  fight 


♦ i 


among  themselves,  destroying  thousands  of  their  best  war¬ 
riors,  but  would  be  overrun  by  their  enemies,  and  the  whole 
land  made  desolate. 

The  Kaffirs  had  some  powerful  enemies  in  the  north, 
west  and  east  of  them,  and  it  was  only  by  their  superior 
numbers  that  they  were  able  to  beat  them  back,  which  they 
had  done  many  times  in  the  past.  They  had  been  disas- 
truously  defeated  in  some  battles  with  the  Basutos  and 
other  tribes,  but  their  superior  numbers  finally  enabled 
them  to  drive  back  the  invaders. 

On  the  other  hand  he  informed  the  chief  that  if  the 
precious  stone  was  turned  over  to  him  or  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  fetich  would  work  wonders  for  the  Kaffirs,  and 
enable  them  to  win  every  fight  when  attacked  by  their 
enemies.  * 

“But,”  he  added,  “you  must  fight  only  when  attacked. 
You  must  not  go  to  war  with  other  tribes  without  just  cause. 
When  fighting  for  yourselves,  your  land,  your  homes,  you 
will  be  invincible ;  but  if  vou  undertake  to  take  tho  homes 
of  other  tribes,  you’ll  be  defeated. 

“What  will  the  Kaffir  chief  do;  keep  the  white  stone  and 
let  his  people  perish,  or  will  he  return  it  and  let  them  be  the 
most  wonderful  tribe  in  Africa?” 

Instead  of  answering  the  question,  Mattabula  attempted 
to  ask  one  himself. 

’  “Answer  my  question,”  Fred  demanded.  “It  is  for 
fetich  to  ask  questions,  and  not  to  answer  them,”  and  he 
looked  the  chief  straight  in  the  eyes  as  he  spoke.  The 
haughty  Mattabula  returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  the  warriors  about  him  backed 
away  as  if  in  fear  of  their  lives.  There  was  something;  in 
Fred’s  eyes  that  finally  cowed  him,  and  the  hand  which 
had  felt  for  an  assegai  hung  limp  by  his  side. 

“What  says  the  chief?”  Fred  asked,  seeing  he  had  out- 
stared  him. 

“I  will  order  the  stone  brought  in  and  delivered  to  fe¬ 
tich,”  replied  the  chief. 

“It  is  well,”  returned  Fred.  “You  will  never  win  an¬ 
other  fight  until  that  is  done.  Would  the  chief  have  a 
sign  ?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  and  the  next  moment  the  fierce 
growling  of  a  dog  close  behind  him  was  heard,  and  he 
wheeled  instantly.  Of  course  no  dog  was  there.  He  turned 
and  looked  at  Fred  again,  saying: 

“I  can’t  see  him.” 

“No,  but  he  can  see  you.  He  can  tear  you  to  pieces.  Do 
you  wish  to  feel  his  fangs  ?” 

“No!  No!” 

“Then  you  have  the  sign,”  said  Fred.  “If  fetich  so 
wills  he  can  place  a  dog  at  the  heels  of  every  Kaffir  in 
Kaffir-land,”  and  with  that  he  turned  and  walked  back  to 
his  kraal,  leaving  the  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors, 
who  again  gathered  around  him. 

An  hour  later  Fred  learned  through  the  interpreter,  that 
the  chief  had  sent  out  runners  to  all  the  villages  and  all 
bands  of  Kaffirs  with  the  offer  that  whoever  brought  in  the 
big  white  stone  should  have  his  daughter  in  marriage  and 
be  chief  of  the  tribe  after  him. 
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How  do  you  know  it  was  lost?”  Fred  asked  through  the 


"That’ll  fetch  it,”  said  Terry. 

"Yes,  that’ll  do  the  work,”  put  in  Norton. 

”1  think  it  will,  too,”  said  Fred,  “provided  the  one  who 
has  it  has  not  already  taken  it  to  Kimberley  or  Mafeking 
to  sell  to  the  diamond  buyers.” 

“But,  see  here,  Fred,”  Terry  asked,  “how  are  we  going  to 
get  out  of  this  country  with  it,  if  we  get  it  ?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  any  trouble  about  that,  for 
I’ve  told  him  it  must  bt^rc  moved  from  the  border  of  Kaffir- 
land  before  the  promises  of  fetich  can  be  fulfilled.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  to  remain  here  until  it  is  either  brought 
in  or  get  some  definite  news  about  it,  and  that  may  take 
weeks  or  months.” 

“Well,  it’s  worth  waiting  for,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  but  I  think  we’ll  soon  get  tired  of  the  farce  and 
keeping  up  this  deceptive  play.” 

“Very  true,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  been  tired  many  a  time 
in  the  work  I  was  engaged  in.  All  workers  get  tired  at 
times.  I’ve  seen  you  so  wearied  that  you  were  willing  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground  for  rest  and  sleep,  where  poisonous 
reptiles  were  creeping  about  in  every  direction.  We  can 
live  on  this  fare  as  well  as  the  natives  can,  and,  besides, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  watching  the  antics  of  some 
of  them.” 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  the  three  kept  well  to¬ 
gether  all  the  time,  took  strolls  about  the  village,  and  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  in  a  quiet  way,  but  wherever  they  went, 
a  body  guard  of  nearly  a  hundred  Kaffir  warriors  accom¬ 
panied  them. 

Terry  suggested  to  Fred  that  he  instruct  the  chief  to 
call  them  off. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred,  “that  wouldn’t  do.  We  mustn’t 
do  anything  to  arouse  his  suspicion.  It  may  be  for  our 
protection  in  good  faith,  or  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  our  getting  away  from  them.  It’s  hard  to  say 
what  it  means.” 

Once  a  day  the  chief  called  on  them  to  ask  questions 
about  many  things  pertaining  to  the  tribe,  and  particularly 
about  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  war  between  the  Boers 
and  the  British. 

“The  result  will  be  the  death  of  many  brave  men,”  Fred 
replied. 

“But  which  will  win?” 

“No  matter  which  wins,”  was  the  cautious  reply,  “the 
Kaffirs  must  be  careful  not  to  get  into  trouble  with  the 
victors.  It  matters  little  to  the  natives  which  side  wins, 
both  are  white,  and  either  one  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
Kaffirs  to  fight.  The  salvation  of  your  people  depends  upon 
your  living  at  peace  with  them.” 

Another  week  passed,  and  a  party  of  warriors  came  in 
bringing  with  them  a  wounded  companion,  who  told  a 
pretty  straight  story  about  the  lost  diamond.  He  said  he 
had  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  a  warrior  named  Ugawayo,  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  get  into  Kimberley  with  it,  accom¬ 
panied  by  five  other  warriors,  all  of  whom  were  slain  by 
other  Kaffirs,  who  took  possession  of  it ;  that  a  band  of 
white  miners  had  attacked  them  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued, 
during  which  the  stone  was  lost.” 


interpreter. 

“Because  every  warrior  was  searched  to  see  whether  any 
one  had  it.” 

“Then  the  white  miners  got  it,  did  they?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “and  the  next  day  there  was  a 
great  fight  among  the  miners,  and  many  were  slain.” 

The  story  confirmed  what  Fred  had  told  the  chief  that 
whoever  had  possession  of  it  would  be  destroyed. 

“Well,  we  haven’t  possession  of  it,”  said  the  wiry  chief, 
“so  we  are  safe.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  Fred,  “but  Kaffirs  are  still  search¬ 
ing  for  it.  Give  me  a  hundred  of  your  best  warriors,  and  I 
will  go  and  destroy  it  so  it  can  bring  no  more  disaster  to 
your  people.” 

“I  will  go  with  you  and  take  a  thousand  warriors,”  said 
Mattabula. 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  Fred.  “Were  a  thousand  war¬ 
riors  to  appear  with  assegais  in  their  hands  near  the  mines, 
the  whites  would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war,  and  British  and 
Boers  would  open  fire  on  you.” 

That  wras  a  fact,  which  they  wily  old  chief  himself  was 
well  aware  of,  so  he  said  he  would  go  with  five  hundred. 

“One  hundred  is  enough,”  persisted  Fred,  and  the  chief 
at  last  had  to  consent  that  only  one  hundred  warriors  ac¬ 
company  them  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  where  he 
first  met  them. 

The  next  day  the  march  was  begun.  The  chief  instructed 
his  warriors  to  follow  them  about  half  way,  and  remain  in 
camp  till  he  rejoined  them. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  they  rode  side  by  side  on  the 
second  day,  “it  looks  as  though  we  had  all  of  our  trouble 
for  nothing,  for  the  lost  diamond  still  hovers  about  where 
it  was  first  found,  and  the  one  who  gets  it  holds  his  life  in 
hands  and  must  fight  to  keep  it.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  that  way,  but  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  • 
if  either  of  us  gets  hold  of  it,  it  will  stay  with  us.” 

Norton  was  rather  blue  over  the  situation.  He  had  been 
very  hopeful  that  Fred  would  be  able  to  persuade  the  chief 
to  have  it  brought  in,  but  it  seemed  that  the  avarice  of  the 
Kaffirs  was  about  as  strong  as  that  of  the  average  white 
man. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Fred,  as  he  listened  to  their 
comments  on  the  situation,  “others  have  had  hold  of  it,  and 
probably  if  we  can  get  anywhere  near  it,  we  might  have 
a  chance  at  it  ourselves.  There’s  this  thing  about  it,  though, 
if  we  find  it  in  possession  of  a  white  man,  we  can’t  take  it 
away  from  him,  for  he  wouldn’t  part  with  it  except  with  * 
his  life,  and  we  are  not  murderers,  no  matter  if  the  prize 
is  ten  million  dollars.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Terry,  “but  if  a  white  man  gets 
hold  of  it  he  will  try  to  get  away  with  it  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  looks  to  me,  though,  that  it’s  a  football  scramble 
as  to  who  shall  have  it,  and  if  they  scramble  for  it.  why 
shouldn’t  we?” 

“Well,  that’s  a  different  thing,  but  to  walk  up  to  a  white 
man  and  shoot  him  down  just  because  wo  think  he's  got  it 
in  his  possession,  is  a  thing  we  can't  do.” 
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I  “Well,  1  wouldn't  do  even  a  Kaffir  that  way,”  said 

Terry. 

'  “I  still  hope  that  the  Kaffirs  have  got  it,”  put  in  Nor¬ 
ton. 

“So  do  I,”  added  Fred. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  mines, 
where  they  went  into  camp,  and  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  I 
_  J>egan  to  make  inquiries  of  the  Kaffir  diggers  as  well  as  the 
*fey*  white  miners  they  ran  up  against,  as  to  what  had  be- 
'rcome  of  Hamburger's  command.  All  they  could  find  out 
.  was  that  they  had  gone  northward  a  few  days  after  the 
three  we~\  off  into  Kaffir-land. 

“Say,  Terry,"  said  Fred,  “it  looks  as  though  Hamburger 
and  the  boys  are  up  about  Kimberley.  Every  one  that  I 
have  spoken  to  about  them  says  that  they  went  northward, 
and  I'll  wager  that  they’ve  been  mixed  up  in  some  of  the 
fighting  there.” 

c  o 

They  were  then  within  sound  of  the  great  guns  of  the 
besiegers,  which  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  miles. 

4/  V 

Fred  made  inquiry  for  a  miner  named  Anderson  with 
whom  he  had  talked  about  the  great  diamond  when  he 
first  heard  the  story  of  its  discovery. 

“Oh,  he  was  wiped  out,”  said  an  old  Australian  miner. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “has  he  been  killed?” 

“Yes,  and  about  that  big  diamond,  too.  Nearly  a  dozen 
‘  of  them  were  wiped  out.  They  got  to  fighting  late  one  after¬ 
noon  last  week,  after  a  hot  fight  with  some  Kaffirs  who  were 
supposed  to  have  the  big  stone,  and  after  the  blacks  had 
been  whipped,  every  dead  and  wounded  one  was  searched 
for  it.  One  miner  became  suspicious  from  the  actions  of 
another  that  he  had  found  it,  and  demanded  that  it  should 
be  held  in  common  with  every  one  engaged  in  the  fight. 

5  The  miner  denied  it,  and  the  shooting  began  in  which  near- 
scor  were  killed  and  wounded.  Anderson  was  shot 
dead,  as  was  the  one  who  was  accused  of  having  found  the 
big  stone;  but  it  was  not  found,  and  I’ve  since  heard  that 
the  natives  who  escaped  alive  from  the  fight  are  now  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  lost  during  the  scrimmage.  We  hunted  all 
over  the  ground  where  the  fight  took  place,  but  it  has  not 
been  found,  and  so  its  whereabouts  is  still  shrouded  in 
mystery.  It’s  my  opinion,  though,”  continued  the  miner, 
“that  the  natives  have  got  it,  and  if  I  could  get  about  a 
\  hundred  men  armed  with  rifles,  I’d  start  out  and  slay  every 
native  we  could  catch  up  with.” 

S.  “Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Fred,  “the  Kaffirs  would 
rise,  sweep  down  on  the  mines  and  make  war  against  you 
fellows.” 

“Well,  if  we  got  the  big  diamond  there  wouldn’t  any  of 
us  stay  around  here  for  them  to  fight.  We’d  break  for  the 
Cape  with  it,  turn  it  over  to  some  of  the  banks  there,  hand 
in  our  names  as  shareholders  in  it,  and  thus  have  it  safe 
even  after  it  was  sent  to  England.” 

“You’d  never  get  to  the  Cape  with  it,”  said  I  red.  “Sup- 
#  '  ‘  .at  twenty  of  you  were  to  start  with  it  together,  the 

probabilities  are  vou  would  fall  out  and  fight  for  the  pos- 

-  ion  of  it,  until  only  one  or  two  men  were  left  to  claim 


“Are  you  hunting  for  it?”  the  miner  asked. 

“Well,  we  are  hunting  for  anything  that’s  valuable.  If 
we  were  to  run  across  it,  we’d  condescend  to  stoop  and  pick 
it  up.”  The  miner  chuckled,  and  said  he  guessed  they 
would. 

Just  then  a  party  of  five  natives  came  up  who  had  been 
working  in  one  of  the  mines,  two  or  three  of  them  carrying 
picks.  When  they  were  within  about  fifty  feet  of  them, 
the  miner  said: 

“Look  out  for  those  blacks.  They  mean  mischief.” 

♦  “What’s  the  matter  with  them?”  Fred  asked. 

“They  have  a  grudge  against  me,”  and  he  had  scarcely 
finished  speaking  ere  they  rushed  at  him  with  picks  up¬ 
raised.  He  drew  his  revolver  and  was  about  to  fire  when 
Fred  sprang  forward,  caught  him  by  the  wrist,  and  forced 
his  hand  up  so  that  the  bullet  went  into  space.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant,  to  save  the  miner’s  life,  Terry  shot  down 
the  nearest  black,  and  then  turned  to  hold  the  others  at 
bay. 

The  blacks  recoiled  on  seeing  their  leader  fall,  and  stood 
glaring  at  Terry,  who  had  shot  him  down. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked. 

“White  man  killed  Kaffir,”  said  one  of  them,  speaking 
in  broken  English. 

“Do  you  mean  me?”  he  asked,  pointing  to  himself. 

“No,  no!  Miner  man.” 

Terry  turned  and  looked  at  the  miner,  whom  Fred  was 
still  holding  by  both  wrists.  The  miner  had  a  dagger  in 
his  left  hand  and  a  revolver  in  his  right,  and  was  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  Fearnot’s  grasp. 

“Why  did  he  kill  the  Kaffir?”  Terry  asked  of  the  other. 

“Because  Kaffir  had  big  white  stone.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  sprang  forward  to  assist  Fred  in 
disarming  the  miner,  and  when  he  had  done  so  he  said : 

“Fred,  those  fellows  there  say  that  this  man  killed  one 
of  their  companions  to  get  a  big  diamond  away  from  him.” 

“It’s  a  lie,”  said  the  miner. 

“Well,  keep  cool,”  advised  Fred.  “It’s  not  at  all  likely 
that  they  would  come  here  to  attack  you  without  some  sort 
of  provocation.  Let’s  hear  their  story.” 

“Well,  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?”  the  miner 
asked. 

“See  here,  now,”  said  Terry,  very  bluntly,  “I  saved  your 
life  by  shooting  that  poor  fellow  back  there,  and  it  may  be 
that  I  killed  a  better  man  than  you  are.  If  you  have  robbed 
them  of  a  diamond,  you’d  better  turn  it  over  to  them,  or 
it  may  be  the  worse  for  you.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
and  as  between  white  man  and  Kaffir,  Pm  with  the  white 
man  always,  if  he  is  an  honest  man.” 

“I  killed  the  Kaffir  in  a  quarrel  over  a  diamond  which 
I  found  and  he  claimed,”  explained  the  miner. 

“Where  did  that  happen?”  Fred  asked. 

“Out  in  front  of  the  mine.” 

“Let’s  see  the  stone.” 

The  miner  drew  a  stone  from  his  pocket,  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  and  Fred  and  Terry  looked  at  it,  showed  it 
to  the  Kaffir,  and  asked  if  that  was  the  one. 

|  All  four  of  them  declared  that  it  was,  and  that  it  had  been 
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in  the  possession  of  the  native  from  whom  it  was  taken  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  that  the  wliite  miners,  seeing  him  with 
it,  picked  a  quarrel,  shot  him  down  and  took  it. 

“ How  about  that?”  Fred  asked  of  the  man,  “that  sounds 
like  a  pretty  straight  story.” 

“It’s  a  crooked  story.  The  diamond  was  in  my  pos¬ 
session.  We  both  saw  it  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  in 
my  possession  when  he  attacked  me  with  a  pick,  and  I  shot 
him  down.  He  never  did  have  Ms  fingers  on  it.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  were  inclined  to  believe  the  story 
©f  the  Kaffirs,  and  after  asking  further  questions  found 
the  miner  contradicting  himself  in  several  instances. 

“I  would  give  it  to  them,”  said  Fred,  “only  the  man  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  dead,  and  I  don’t  know  that  those  fel¬ 
lows  have  any  right  to  it  at  all.  They  came  to  you  to 
avenge  their  companion.  Fll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,” 
so  he  handed  the  diamond  back  to  the  man,  returned  him 
his  revolver  and  knife  and  started  away  to  let  them  set¬ 
tle  it  among  themselves. 

They  had  scarcely  taken  ten  steps  before  they  heard  a 
shot,  and  turning  saw  the  miner  firing  at  the  four  Kaffirs, 
one  of  whom  was  wounded.  The  other  three  dashed  at  him 
with  their  picks,  and  he  retreated  firing.  He  was  a  poor 
marksman,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  on  him,  send¬ 
ing  their  picks  into  his  body  with  a  merciless  ferocity,  till 
he  sank  down  to  the  ground. 

“By  George,  Terry,  they’ve  finished  him!”  exclaimed 
Fred. 

“Yes,  so  they  have,  and  I  believe  they  served  him  right.” 

The  Kaffirs  drew  their  picks  out  of  his  body,  threw  them 
over  their  shoulders,  and  returned  toward  the  mine,  with¬ 
out  taking  the  diamond  from  his  pocket. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “they’ve  left  him  tying  there 
with  that  diamond  in  his  pocket,  and  he  may  have  others 
besides.” 

“Guess  they  didn’t  think  of  the  diamond,”  said  Fredf 
“They  were  after  revenge.  At  any  rate  it’s  no  concern  of 
ours,”  and  they  walked  away  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
Kaffirs: 

A  few  minutes  later  two  other  miners  appeared,  took 
possession  of  the  dead  man’s  weapons  and  his  treasure. 

“That’s  a  sample  of  life  in  the  mines  of  South  Africa,” 
said  Fred. 

“Yes,  and  it’s  just  the  same  in  the  mining  regions  of 
any  part  of  the  wide  world.  There’s  blood  on  every  ounce 
of  gold  dust  dug  from  the  earth  and  on  every  precious  stone 
worn  by  the  women  through  Christendom.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is  as  bad  as  all  that,  Terry,  yet  it  is 
bad  enough.” 


CHAPTER  TX. 

FRED,  TERRY  AND  NORTON  MAKE  THEIR  ESCAPE  FROM  THE 
KAFFIRS  AND  REACH  JOHANNESBURG. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  they  returned  to  Mattobula’s 
camp,  where  Norton  bad  remained  with  their  horses  in  their 


absence,  “I  don’t  believe  we  can  find  the  big  diamond. 
South  Africa  is  a  large  country.  The  Kaffirs  are  wily  and 
treacherous,  and  the  white  miner  who  has  possession  of  it 
will  part  with  it  only  with  his  life.  The  fact  is,  so  many 
lives  have  been  lost  on  account  of  it,  that  I  fear  the  same 
trail  of  blood  would  follow  it  even  if  we  got  hold  of  it.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  becoming  super¬ 
stitious  ?” 

“Well,  I’ve  always  been  superstitious  about  some  tMng* 
Some  things  are  hoodoos,  you  know,  and  that  big  stone  muoi 
be  one  of  them.  So  far  every  one  who  has  handled  it  has 
come  to  grief,  still  if  I  could  get  it  through  playing  upon 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Kaffirs  without  the  spilling 
of  any  blood,  1  wouldn’t  mind  risking  it.  It  must  be  worth 
somewhere  between  two  and  three  million  dollars,  if  it  cuts 
up  like  the  average  big  diamond,  and  that  of  course  arouses 
all  the  terrible  passions  of  man  from  an  avaricious  stand¬ 
point.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  to  give  it  up,”  said  Terry.  * j 

“You  can’t  give  it  up,  because  you  haven’t  got  it.” 

“Well,  we  can  keep  on  the  hunt  for  it,  can’t  we?” 

“Yes,  but  what’s  the  use?  We  may  be  within  a  half  mile 
of  it  now,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
here.  I  have  never  had  any  idea  of  getting  hold  of  it  at  the 
expense  of  any  man’s  life,  black  or  white,  and  I  confess  that 
after  so  much  blood  has  been  shed  over  it,  I  am  not  at  all 
enthusiastic  about  becoming  its  owner.” 

“Well,  it  will  make  Norton  sick  to  hear  you  talk  that 
way.” 

“Norton’s  no  fool,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred.  “He  is  even 
more  superstitious  than  you  or  I.  He  has  the  gambling 
spirit  in  him  strong,  and  I  never  saw  a  gambler  yet  who 
wasn’t  full  of  superstition.  Norton  is  a  keen,  shrewd 
trader,  loves  money  like  a  miser,  at  the  same  time  he  will 
invest  it  or  spend  it  where  there  is  a  hope  of  gaining 
thing  by  it.  He’s  a  good  fellow,  and  I  like  Mm,  but  I 
guess  he’s  earned  about  all  that  is  to  be  had  in  South  Africa, 
and  to-night  I  intend  to  have  a  talk  with  him  and  tell  him 
just  what  I  think  about  it.”  1 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  1  think  about  it,”  said  Terry, 
“that  if  a  Kaffir  gets  hold  of  it,  after  hearing  the  offer 
made  by  Mattabula  for  its  delivery  to  him,  and  he  can  get 
away  with  it,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  make  a  break  for  the 
chief’s  home.” 

“Well,  I  think  so,  too,”  assented  Fred.  “But  judging 
from  all  the  stories  we’ve  heard,  it  no  sooner  changes  hands' 
than  a  bloody  scene  follows  it,  and  it  disappears  again. 

It  looks  as  though  it  can’t  get  out  of  tMs  vicinity.  I’m  not 
willing  to  go  in  and  fight  for  it.” 

“Neither  am  I,  and  realty  I  don’t  believe  Norton  would 
be.  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  away  from  Mattabula?” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy  enough.  We  can  just  saddle  our  horses  . 
and  ride  away.  I  don  t  think  he  is  suspicious  of  us  at 
present,  though  lie  might  be  without  our  knowing  it.” 

When  they  reached  the  camp,  Terry  entertained  the  chief  ^ 
and  his  wntriors  with  some  sleight-of-hand  performances, 
while  Fred  took  Norton  aside  and  told  him  the  terrible 
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><vno>  ho  and  Terry  had  witnessed  that  afternoon  down 
among  the  mines. 


“Our  search  for  that  lost  diamond  is  a  dead  failure/’  he 

added.  ' 

“I  m  beginning  to  think  that  myself,”  admitted  Norton. 
“But  1  thought  perhaps  your  luck  might  change  after  we 
got  down  in  the  vicinity  of  its  latest  appearance.” 

“Well,  1 11  tell  you;  I’ve  never  been  superstitious  in  my 
Uife,  Norton,  but  there  is  a  trail  of  blood  in  the  wake  of  that 
1  Ijt  diamond  from  the  very  day  it  was  found,  and  I  believe 
I  could  count  up  almost  a  hundred  deaths  that  could  be 
^traced  directly  to  it.  There  is  so  much  blood  on  it  that 
really  I  wouldn't  like  to  handle  it.” 

“Do  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  Fearnot?”  the  trader 


asked. 

“Yes,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do,  Norton.  White  or 
-black  fly  at  one  another  like  tigers  the  moment  they  get 
any  kind  of  information  as  to  its  whereabouts.  It’s  an  un¬ 
lucky  stone.  I  read  a  story  once,  of  a  great  diamond  that 
was  taken  from  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  India,  and  one  of  the 
Indian  priests  said  that  Buddha  had  placed  a  curse  upon  it 
’  which  would  follow  those  who  laid  hands  upon  it  outside 
of  the  temple  of  the  idol  from  which  it  was  taken.  It  was 
of  such  great  value,  though,  that  only  princes  could  afford 
to  buy  it,  and  a  historian  after  about  seventy  }*ears  wrote 
a  history  of  its  wanderings,  and  every  prince  into  whose 
hands  it  fell  met  with  disaster  without  a  single  exception. 
'As  I  said  before  I’ve  never  been  superstitious.  I  have 
laughed  at  the  superstitions  of  friends  and  neighbors,  of  the 
cowboys  in  the  West,  but  I’ll  tell  you  there  are  some  things 
Ihat  are  unaccountable,  things  that  cannot  be  explained 
upon  any  thesis,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  this  big  stone 
we  are  in  quest  of  is  another  case  of  the  diamond  taken 
from  the  eye  of  the  Indian  idol.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
kvhich  perhaps  you  have  heard,  that  it  is  better  to  be  born 
feucKf  than  rich.” 

“Yes,”  said  Norton,  “I’ve  heard  that  often,  and  I  believe 
“that  the  saying  is  true.  However  rich  a  man  may  be,  if  he 
is  unlucky  he  will  lose  his  riches.  However  poor  he  may 
be,  if  he  is  lucky  and  his  luck  is  backed  by  good  judgment, 
he  will  make  a  fortune  and  keep  it.” 

“That’s  good  logic,”  said  Fred. 

“Of  course  it  is,  and  several  times  since  we  left  Pretoria, 
I  have  told  you  that  you  were  the  luckiest  boy  in  the  world ; 
^nd  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  that  our  failure  to  find  that 
lost  diamond  is  a  lucky  thing  for  all  three  of  us.  So  far 

J  am  concerned,  I  have  always  believed  in  luck.” 
f  “Well,  so  have  I,”  said  Fred,  “at  the  same  time,  I  don’t 
believe  in  trusting  to  luck.  It’s  persistent  hard  work,  pltfck 
and  good  judgment  that  pulls  a  man  through,  and,  while 
his  friends  and  neighbors  will  say  that  he  is  lucky,  it  is  the 
reward  of  man’s  pluck  and  energy.” 

“Venr  true,  vet  there  is  no  doubt  about  there  being  such 


a  thing  a*  luck.  Fvc  known  men  who  make  a  cross  mark 
s.  densely  ignorant,  to  make  fortunes,  while 
den  did  educations,  honest  and  sincere,  have  bad 
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d lowing  them  wherever  they  go— dead  failures, 
that  isn’t  nure  luck,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.” 


“Yes,  in  a  measure  it  is,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  there 
are  thousands  of  men  who  have  no  educations,  through 
lack  of  opportunities  in  their  youth,  who  have  a  wonderful 
fund  of  hard,  sound  horse  sense.” 

“That’s  so,”  Norton  admitted.  “But  still  for  all  that 
luck  goes  its  way  and  drops  things  into  a  fellow’s  lap  who 
hasn’t  got  any  good  sound,  horse  sense.  I  once  heard  of  a 
man  who  plowed  and  worked  his  fields  for  years,  living  on 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  at  last  died  leaving  nothing  but 
his  farm  to  his  ^vife  and  a  clod-hopper  of  a  son.  The  son 
was  digging  potatoes  in  the  field  one  day,  and  dug  up  a 
buried  treasure  of  gold  coin,  amounting  to  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  old  man  had  plowed  over  it  for 
twenty  years.  How  is  this  for  luck?” 

“That  was  luck  pure  and  simple,”  admitted  Fred,  “and 
it  has  happened  thousands  of  times  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Still  more  wonderful  things  have  happened  to  you 
and  me  since  we  struck  South  Africa.” 

“Hanged  if  1  don’t  believe  you  are  right !  I  was  figuring 
on  that  last  night  as  I  lay  awake  on  my  blanket  and  came 
tb  the  conclusion  that  while  we  have  worked  hard,  fought 
desperately  several  times,  we  have  met  with  a  wonderful 
amount  of  good  luck.” 

“So  we  have,  and  don’t  you  think  we  will  have  still 
better  luck  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  out  of  South  Africa 
with  what  we’ve  got  now?” 

Norton  was  silent  for  several  minutes,  scratched  his  head, 
looked  up  at  the  stars,  and  finally  answered : 

“Yes,  I  think  we  would.” 

“I’m  sure  that  I  do,”  said  Fred,  “but  there’s  only  one 
way  that  I  can*  see  how  we  can  get  out  without  being 
molested.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“Why,  cross  the  border  into  the  Orange  Free  State,  go 
back  up  to  Johannesburg,  make  our  way  to  Delagoa.  Bay, 
which  is  in  Portuguese  territory,  and  take  ship  for  our 
starting  point,  Hong  Kong.” 

“Why  not  go  down  to  Cape  Town  and  take  the  steamer 
for  England?”  Norton  asked. 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  they  were  to  catch  us  anywhere  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  they  would  arrest  us,  hold  us  as  prisoners 
with  the  chances  about  even  that  we’d  be  shot  as  spies.  You 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  state  of  war  and  that  we’ve 
been  mixed  up  in  it.” 

“Then  we  won’t  go  there,”  said  Norton,  shaking  his 
head. 

“Oh,  go  ahead,  if  you  want  to,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  you 
can  bet  your  life  you  won’t  be  blessed  with  my  company  on 
such  a  trip.” 

“Nor  mine,  either,”  added  Fred. 

“Well,  when  do  we  make  the  start?”  Norton  asked. 

“To-morrow  morning,”  replied  Fred.  “We'll  mount  our 
horses,  ride  around  the  Kaffirs  a  little  while,  and  then  make 
a  break.  They  can’t  throw  their  assegais  far  enough  to 
reach  us,  and  inside  of  one  minute  we  will  be  free  of  them.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  inside  of  another  minute  the 
chief  will  be  dancing  with  rage,  and  b-s  warriors  howling 
with, despair  at  the  loss  of  fetich.” 
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That  evening  they  entertained  the  chief  and  his  warriors 
with  exhibitions  of  ventriloquism,  and  Terry’s  sleight  of 
hand  performances,  and  the  ignorant  fellows  were  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  they  were  both  great  fetiches,  still 
they  were  faithfully  guarded  all  through  the  night  by  about 
a  score  of  Kaffirs,  not  one  of  whom  slept  a  wink. 

The  next  morning  the  three  were  up  with  the  sun,  and, 
as  they  had  done  every  morning,  went  in  search  of  water 
with  which  to  bathe  their  face  and  hands.  They  came 
back,  ate  their  breakfast,  and  then  went  out  to  where  the 
horses  were  staked,  rubbed  them  down  well  with  tufts  of 
grass  and  put  on  their  saddles  and  bridles,  the  watchful 
guard  still  being  with  them.  Terry  made  his  horse  prance 
around  for  the  amusement  of  the  guards  some  ten  minutes 
or  more,  and  then  went  out.  He  went  out  to  work  a  game 
on  them,  after  which  Norton  joined  him,  leaving  Fred 
alone  with  the  Kaffirs,  who  felt  perfectly  secure  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  remained. 

Suddenly  Fred  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  dashed  away 
from  the  guard  before  they  were  aware  of  his  intention. 
They  uttered  a  shout,  but  he  went  at  full  speed,  and  Terry 
and  Norton,  seeing  him  coming,  made  a  break  also,^  and  in 
less  than  three  minutes  they  were  all  out  of  sight  behind 
a  range  of  hills.  They  rode  straight  for  the  border  of  the 
Orangp  Free  State. 

When  Fred  overtook  them,  they  all  three  shook  hands  in 
congratulations,  but  continued  to  ride  fast  for  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles. 

“They  may  follow  us  yet,”  said  Fred,  “so  we’d  better 
keep  up  a  pretty  brisk  pace  for  a  score  of  miles.” 

“Which  way  shall  we  go?”  Terry  asked., 

“Oh,  keep  in  this  road;  it  leads  up  to  Kimberley,  where 
pf  course,  the  Kaffirs  wouldn’t  dare  follow  us.” 

It  was  some  twenty  odd  miles  to  Kimberley,  and  as  they 
kept  up  their  pace  the  booming  of  the  great  guns  became 
louder  and  more  distinct. 

“They  are  having  a  hot  time  of  it,”  Fred  remarked.  “It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  the  Boers  don’t  concentrate  a 
sufficient  force  to  take  Kimberley.  It  could  be  done.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  assented  Terry,  “but  they  would  pay 
dearly  for  the  victory.”  . 

“I  think  they  are  paying  more  dearly  by  keeping  up  this 
continual  bombardment,  for  they  lose  a  few  men  every  day, 
while  at  the  same,  time  the  British  are  hurrying  forward 
reinforcements,  and  when  they  arrive  they  will  take  the 
offensive,  raise  the  siege,  and  drive  the  Boers  back  into  the 
interior.” 

“I  guess  they  haven’t  men  enough  to  concentrate  a  large 
force  there  without  uncovering  other  points.” 

“That’s  where  they  are  making  a  mistake;  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  too  many  points  at  once,  whereas  if  they  would 
leave  some  minor  point  to  its  fate  and  concentrate  on  Kim¬ 
berley  they  would  carry  it  by  assault,  destroy  the  mines  and 
railway,  and  then  sweep  on  to  Mafeking  and  do  the  same 
thing  there.  Delay  will  be  fatal  to  them  in  the  end,  but 
they  don’t  seem  to  realize  it.  England  is  far  more  in 
earnest  in  this  fight  than  she  was  in  the  last  one  with  the 


Republic.  She  made  peace  with  them  after  the  battle  at 
Majuba  Hill,  but  this  time  she  intends  to.  fight  to  a  finish, 
and  I  think  the  Boers  are  aware  of  it.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  it.  Before  they  are  con¬ 
quered,  the  British  will  pay  dearly  for  their  victory,”  re¬ 
marked  Norton. 


“Yes,  no  doubt  of  that,  still  if  no  other  nations  inter¬ 
fere  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  two  republics  will  probably  be 
wiped  out.” 

• 

Along  about  noon  they  reached  the  rear  of  the  besiegjng 
force,  and  at  once  made  their  way  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Boer  general,  where  they  were  received  with  the  same-,  j 
cordiality  that  was  extended  to  them  on  their  first  arrival. 
The  general  was  very  much  surprised  when  Fred  tpld  him 
that  he  had  resigned  his  command  of  the  independent  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  Lieutenant  Hamburger  was  then  the  cap¬ 
tain. 


“Where  is  he?”  the  general  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  We  have  been  awav  some  three  weeks, 
and  are  now  looking  for  them.  Naturally  we  expected  to 
find  them  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.” 

“I’ve  heard  nothing  of  them,”  said  the  general. 

Fred  was  quite  surprised,  but  the  general  suggested  that 
perhaps  they  had  passed  around  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
and  were  visiting  the  mines  along  the  railway  leading 
toward  Mafeking. 
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“  I  can  give  .you  a  command  of  a  regiment,  if  you  will 
take  it,”  the  general  added,  much  to  Fred’s  astonishment. 

“I  fear  my  ignorance  of  the  Boer  language,  general, 
would  greatly  interfere  with  my  usefulness  with  such  a. 
command.” 

“There  would  be  no  lack  of  interpreters,”  remarked  the 
general. 


Both  Terry  and  Norton  began  to  feel  uneasy,  fearing, 
that  Fred  wohld  accept  the  offer,  but  they  had  no  good.  ^ 
reason  to  think  that  he  would. 

Fred  finally  told  the  general  that  he  would  see  President 
Kruger  again  before  he  would  enter  the  service  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

They  spent  the  night  in  the  camp,  and  early  the  next 
morning,  armed  with  passports,  given  by  the  general,  rode 
eastward  and  were  again  in  the  territory  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  They  were  sure  of  meeting  with  no  more 
British  commands  in  that  direction,  so  they  resolved  to\ 
push  on  straight  for  the  railroad  that  ran  north  and  south 
through  the  centre  of  the  two  republics,  and,  if  they  struck  i 

*  a 

a  town  where  they  could  sell  their  horses,  they  would  take*  J 
the  train  for  Johannesburg,  and  from  there  to  the  coast  at 
Delagoa  Bay  in  Portuguese  territory.  It  took  them  throe  ] 
days  to  reach  the  railroad,  where  they  struck  the  town  of  I 
Brand  fort  about  forty  miles  north  of  Bloemfontein,  the  j 
capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  There  they  succeeded  in 
selling  their  horses,  but  not  until  after  they  had  proven*  I 
their  loyalty  to  the  republic  by  allowing  the  Boor  general's 
pass  as  well  as  bv  means  of  the  letters  in  Fred's  possession  j 
written  by  President  Kruger  and  General  Joubert.  They 
didn't  get  as  much  for  them  as  they  cost,  still  the  loss 
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amounted  to  but  little.  They  took  the  train  for  Johannes¬ 
burg.  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  where 
they  stopped  and  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  at  which  they 
found  quarters  on  their  former  visit. 

There  they  disposed  of  a  few  diamonds  for  ready  cash, 
and  talked  with  a*  number  of  people  who  had -friends  or 
relatives  in  the  independent  command  which  they  raised 
-n-ineipallv  in  that  city.  Of  course  they  gave  a  glowing 
^.ount  of  their  adventures. 

Stories  of  several  fights  they  had  been  engaged  in  had 
I  already  reached  the  city,  and  the  report  of  the  Boer  general 
in  command  at  Maf eking  had  given  them  great  credit  for 
the  repulse  of  the  British  charge  on  a  Boer  battery. 

Of  course  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Johan¬ 
nesburg  spoke  English,  although  thousands  of  English 
speaking  people  had  left  the  city.  At  one  time  it  was  ap¬ 
prehended  that  the  Boers  intended  to  destroy  it,  wiping  it 
Vi’  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  the  managers  and  owners 
of  all  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  had  their  offices  there,  and 
it  was  through  them,  in  their  complaints  to  the  British 
Government,  that  the  war  had  been  brought  about. 

“How  do  you  think  the  fight  is  going  to  end?”  an  old 
citizen  asked  of  Fred. 

‘‘That  is  hard  to  say,”  was  the  cautious  reply.  “The 
Boers  are  splendid  fighters,  and  fighting  on  the  defensive, 
gives  them  the  advantage.  Of  course  England  has  the 
most  men,  but  so  far  she  has  done  nothing  that  she  can 

boast  of.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

* 

CONCLUSION. 

<  Of  course  it  would  not  do  for  Fred  to  remain  very  long 
in  Johannesburg,  for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  re¬ 
port  to  President  Kruger  at  Pretoria  ;  he  would  be  obliged 
to  go  to  the  capital  anyway,  in  order  to  take  the  train 
eastward  for  Delagoa  Bay,  so  after  staying  there  three 
davs  they  took  the  train  for  Pretoria,  which  city  was  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Johannesburg.  There  they  went  to 
jjie  old  hotel  where  the  old  Boer  landlord  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  them.  He  welcomed  them,  however,  in  his 
calm,  unruffled  way  and  conducted  them  to  the  room  they 
f  rnerly  occupied.  There  they  arranged  their  toilet  as  best 
they  could  preparatory  to  calling  on  the  president  at  his 
office.  General  Joubert,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Boer  forces,  was  not  then  in  the  city.  He  was  at  the  front 
directing  military  operations  in  the  direction  of  Ladysmith. 
President  Kruger  received  them  in  a  calm,  pleasant  sort 

*  wav  and  asked  Fred  why  he  had  resigned  his  command 
of  his  force. 

“We  arc.  compelled  to  return  to  America,  Your  Excel- 

# 

b-ncv,”  replied  Fred. 

“Whv  -o?”  the  wily  president  asked.  “Have  you  received 

v  1  9 

new-  from  home?” 


“No,  and  that  is  why  we  wish  to  return.  We  are  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and,  besides 
that,  we  think  we  have  done  all  the  service  that  we  could 
render  the  republic  with  an  independent  command,  unless 
we  had  a  much  larger  force.” 

“How  is  that  ?”  the  president  asked. 

“Because  the  enemy,  being  on  the  defensive,  has  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  points  they  wish  to  defend,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do  as  an  independent  command  except  to 
go  into  the  besieging  forces,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  do  un¬ 
less  I  could  have  a  command  with  which  I  could  fight  or 
manoeuvre  in  accordance  with  my  best  judgment.” 

“You  want  command  of  a  much  larger  force,  do  you?” 

“Your  Excellency,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  will 
speak  plainly  as  to  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  large  force 
which  1  could  use  as  my  judgment  dictated.” 

“Speak  plainly,”  said  the  president. 

“I  fear  I  would  offend,”  returned  Fred. 

“Not  at  all.  You  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
American  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion.” 

“Thanks,  Your  Excellency,  I  am  not  asking  for  any  com¬ 
mand  at  all,  but  in  my  judgment,  if  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
men  were  quickly  concentrated  on  Kimberley  it  would  be 
carried  by  assault  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  railway 
and  mines  destroyed  and  then  the  same  force  could  be 
hurled  upon  Mafeking  with  a  similar  result.” 

“But  that  would  leave  other  important  points  uncov¬ 
ered,”  remarked  the  president. 

“Very  true,”  assented  Fred,  “but  as  it  is  none  of  those 
points  are  being  taken,  while  the  enemy  is  landing  rein¬ 
forcements  by  the  thousands  at  Cape  Town  and  pushing 
them  northward  to  relieve  those  that  are  besieged.  Every 
day’s  delay  in  capturing  those  points  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  enemy,  whereas  if  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  con¬ 
centration  of  Boer  forces,  there  would  be  no  garrison  left 
for  them  to  reinforce.  My  idea  of  warfare  is  to  throw  the 
greatest  number  of  men  against  the  point  you  wish  to 
carry,  and  do  it  quickly.  It  was  the  secret  of  Napoleon’s 
successes  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Your  generals  are  frit¬ 
tering  away  their  strength  at  Kimberley,  Mafeking  and 
elsewhere,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  force  to  take  them 
by  storm.” 

The  old  president  remained  silent  for  several  minutes, 
evidently  thinking  deeply,  then  all  the  reply  he  made  was : 

“I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  How  do  you  wish  to 
return  to  America  ?” 

“By  way  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  Hong  Kong,  and  if  Your 
Excellency  wishes  to  send  any  communications  to  Europe 
or  America,  I  will  see  that  they  reach  their  destination.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  president.  “Call  here  to-morrow 
and  I  will  have  papers  sealed  and  addressed  for  you  to  take 
with  you.” 

“Thanks,  Your  Excellency;  we  will  call  to-morrow,”  and 
and  with  that  they  saluted  and  retired,  returned  to  their 
hotel  and  spent  the  day  and  evening  making  preparations 
to  leave  the  Transvaal  as  soon  as  Kruger  would  give  them 
permission  to  do  so. 
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The  next  day,  when  they  called  on  the  president  again, 
Fred  received  a  bulky  package  addressed  to  the  Boer  agent 
in  Belgium  and  also  passports  for  the  three  that  would 
enable  them  to  pass  the  military  line  on  the  Transvaal 
border,  where  the  railroad  to.  Delagoa  Bay  crossed  it.  They 
then  took  leave  of  him  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  treatment  they  had  received,  as  well  as  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  republic  against  all  its  enemies. 

Three  hours  later  they  were  on  the  train  going  eastward 
toward  the  coast,  and  when  they  reached  the  border  the 
train  was  stopped  and  every  one  on  board  of  it  who  wished 
to  go  forward  had  to  show  the  proper  passport  before  he 
would  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Of  course  their  papers  were 
all  right,  and  when  the  train  started  on  again,  an  hour 
later,  they  were  outside  of  the  Boer  republic  and  in  Portu¬ 
guese  territory. 

On  reaching  Delagoa  Bay  they  found  a  German  vessel  on 
its  way  to  Hong  Kong,  on  which  they  took  passage. 

"Well,  we  are  out  of  it  with  whole  skins/’  said  Norton, 
as  thev  reached  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 

‘Yes/’  said  Fred,  “I  think  it’s  the  best  streak  6f  good 
luck  we  ever  had.  They  haven’t  really  begun  to  fight  yet, 
and  when  the  British  reinforcements  arrive  we  are  going 
to  hear  of  the  bloodiest  warfare  in  the  history  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  There  would  be  nothing  in  it  for  us  beyond  what  we 
have  already  done  and  that’s  why  I  am  glad  we  are  out  of 
it.”  .  • 

On  reaching  Hong  Kong  the  boys  met  a  number  of 
Americans  and  a  great  many  more  Englishmen.  Of 
course  the  English  were  all  down  on  the  Boers,  and  when 
the  American  consul  told  them  that  the  three  had  been 
fighting  for  the  Boers  for  a  couple  of  months,  they  were 
subjected  to  a  perfect  storm  of  questions  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  of  the  Boers  to  put  up  much  of  a 
fight. 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  said  Fred,  speaking  to  several  English¬ 
men  in  a  little  group.  “I  regard  them  as  the  best  individ¬ 
ual  lighters  in  the  world.  They  have  the  advantage  from 
the  fact  they  are  fighting  on  the  defensive,  and  their 
marksmanship  is  simply  marvelous,  taken  as  a  whole.  They 
rarely  lose  their  heads,  and  when  they  are  whipped,  they 
won’t  stay  whipped;  they  simply  fall  back  out  of  range, 
and  when  the  British  retire  from  any  captured  position, 
they  immediately  take  possession  of  it  again.  There  are 
many  passes  in  the  mountains  and  hills,  where  a  hundred 
Boers  can  defend  it  against  a  thousand  men,  and  where 
many  a  regiment  will  be  easily  destroyed  or  captured.  If 
forced  to  fall  back  over  the  great  expanse  of  prairie,  or 
veldt  as  they  call  it,  they  can  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  al- 
ino^  destroy  an  army  by  that  means.  If  a  drought  should 
be  on  during  the  advance,  your  soldiers  would  perish  of 
thirst,  while  the  Boers  know  how  to  find  water  in  thousands 
of  places  where  the  British  wouldn't  think  of  looking  for 
it.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  said  one  of  the  Englishmen,  “the 
officers  in  command  of  our  army  there  have  spent  manv 
years  in  the  (’ape  Colony,  and  are  as  familiar  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  country  as  the  Boers  are.” 


“No  doubt  of  that,”  returned  Fred,  “and  they  too  real¬ 
ize  the  obstacles  they  have  to  surmount.  In  my  judgment, 
it’s  going  to  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to 
win  the  fight,  and  one-half  of  those  will  lose  their  lives  be¬ 
fore  the  fight  ends.”  The  Englishmen  laughed  at  him. 

“Well,  the  fight  has  been  going  on  several  months  now, 
and  what  have  you  gained?  You’ve  been  worsted  in  sev¬ 
eral  battles,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  British  sol- y 
diers  are  hemmed  up  at  several  points,  and  are  forced  to 
fight  for  their  existence.  It  is  true  you  are  hurrying  rein- . 
forcements  to  their  relief,  and  some  of  them  will  be  relieved, 
but  every  one  of  them  is  outside  the  borders  of  the  two 
republics,  and  the  Boer  forces  pushed  back  will  concentrate 
in  the  interior.  Then  the  real  trouble  will  begin.  The 
British  navy  can't  take  part  in  it,  for  neither  of  the  re¬ 
publics  has  a  single  mile  of  coast  anywhere.  Mark  my 
prediction,  that  you  will  pay  dearly  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic.” 

After  spending  a  week  in  Hong  Kong,  the  three  took 
passage  in  a  French  steamer  for  Marseilles.  They  made  a 
point  to  avoid  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  while  bearing' 
communications  from  Oom  Paul  to  his  agent  in  Belgium. 
They  reached  the  French  port  in  due  time,  and  at  once  took 
the  train  for  Paris.  There  Fred  left  them,  took  the  train 
for  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  where  he  had  a  long  interview 
with  the  agent  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  delivered 
President  Kruger’s  communication.  To  his  surprise  Oom 
*Paul  had  told  the  story  of  their  service  to  the  Republic, 
and  the  agent  was  very  cordial  in  his  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations. 


After  spending  four,  hours  with  the  agent,  Fred  took 
leave  of  him  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  lie  joined  Terry 
and  Norton. 


Then,  after  a  consultation,  they  decided  to  dispose  oj ^ 
their  gold  dust  and  the  bulk  of  their  diamonds  in  the 
French  capital.  Fred  and  Terry,  however,  kept  a  few. 
choice  gems  to  take  back  to  America,  that  they  might  show 
them  as  mementos  of  their  visit  to  South  Africa,  and  tell 
the  story  of  their  finding. 

Of  course  they  cabled  to  New  York  and  Fredonia  the 
fact  of  their  arrival  in  France,  and  that  they  would  sail  on 
the  following  week  for  New  York.  They  wrote  to  the  girls, 
Evelyn  and  Mary,  long  letters  filled  with  stories  of  advert 
ture,  and  how  they  had  met  a  Boer  girl  who  was  the  exact 
image  of  Evelyn,  and  how  the  sight  of  her  made  them  both 
so  homesick  they  came  near  fretting  themselves  into  c 
fever. 


On  the  following  week,  they  took  a  steamer  for  New 
York,  and  when  they  landed  at  the  dock.  Judge  Fearnot 
and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  Evelyn,  Terry’s  sister,  were 
waiting  to  welcome  them. 


Of  course  it  was  a  joyful  mooting.  Evelyn  flew  to  Tern's 
arms,  while  Mrs.  Fearnot  embraced  Fred  as  though  she  had 
at  one  time  given  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  alive  again. 

“Look  here,  Evelyn.*'  said  Fred,  when  his  mother  released 
him.  “can't  you  be  a  sister  to  me  that  wav.  too?” 


“No,"  she  laughed,  “I  have  brothel 


;  but  I'm 
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jusi  as  glad  to  soe  vou  as  1  am  to  see  Terry,"  and  she  ex- 
tended  her  hand  to  him,  which  he  seized  and  pressed  to  his 
T>  with  his  old  time  gallantry. 

"II  I  hadn't  seen  you  in-Africa,"  he  remarked,  “it  would 
?eern  an  age  since  1  last  saw  you." 

"Oh,  but  it  wasn’t  me,”  she  laughed. 
r*‘Xo,  but  she  looked  so  much  like  vou,  she  could  have 
tooled  your  mother,  and  by  the  way,  how  are  they  all  at 
lorue?” 

"All  well  and  happy  at  yours  and  Terry’s  homecoming, 
>nt  mother  vows  hereafter  brother  will  have  to  wear  a  ball 
uid  chain  to  his  ankle  in  order  to  keep  him  at  home.” 
‘•You  hear  that,  Terry?”  Fred  asked,  turning  to  his 

'l 

?hum. 

“Oh,  yes,  it  isn’t  the  first  time  I've  heard  it.  I’ll  play 
fetich  on  her  and  that’s  the  last  we  will  hear  of  the  ball  and 
?hain."  Then  he  whispered  to  Evelyn: 

“Where  is  Mary,  and  how  is  she?” 

“At  home,  and  well,”  she  replied.  “She  received  your 


letter,  saying  you  were  coming  home,  but  she  wonders  all 
the  time  how  long  you  will  remain  there.” 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  LARIAT;  OR,  HOW  HE 
CAUGHT  HIS  MAN,”  which  will  be  the  next  number 
(66)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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Marion,  Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Prank  Tousey — 

pear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
N\  iu”  from  No.  89  to  No.  57,  and  the 
more  1  read  the  more  1  want  to  read,  for 
l  think  they  are  all  right.  1  sent  and  got 
a  Dewey  and  Fearnot  medal,  and  now  my 
sister  wants  a  medal  with  Fred  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  on  it.  She  would  like  one  with  Terry 
aud  Mary  also,  but  thinks  she  will  have 
to  wait  a  while.  Inclosed  find  fifteen 
cents  and  coupon  for  medal,  certificate 
and  silk  badge.  Yours  very  truly.  Ford 
Manger,  2003  Pearl  st. 


“The  more  I  read  the  more  I  want  to 
r  ad."  That  is  high  praise.  We  hope 
that  you  are  pleased  with  the  badge  and 
the,  new  medal. 

/  - »  «»  ♦ - 

Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  thought  I  would  write  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
medal  and  with  “Work  and  Win,”  and  I 
also  thought  I  would  write  and  ask  you  if 
you  could  not  make  a  square  with  Fred’s 
Evelyn’s.  Terry’s  and  Mary’s  pictures  on 
a  side,  because  I  am  getting  a  collection 
of  medals  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
have  a  picture  of  Mary.  I  remain,  yours 
forever,  George  Smith;  767  8th  ave. 


We  cannot  change  the  medals  at  pres¬ 
ent.  You  might  get  one  of  the  new  ones. 
We  are  glad  you  are  pleased  with  “Work 
and  Win,”  and  trust  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  it. 

- -O-CBS-O - 

Jan.  9,  1900. 

Mr.  Frank  Tou  ey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  taken  the  “Work 
and  Win”  paper  ever  since  No.  45,  and  I 
think  No.  49,  “Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate 
Ride,"  is  the  best  one  I  ever  read.  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  take  them  weeklj\  I 
got  the  latest  one,  and  think  it  is  a  good 
one.  I  am  glad  Fred  owns  such  a  nice 
lake,  and  hope  he  will  keep  it  for  him  and 
Evelyn  and  Terry  and  Mary.  They  ought 
to  get  married,  he  owns  a  rich  ranch. 
Well,  I  must  close,  with  best  wishes  to 
Fred,  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Terry,  and  Mr. 
Hal  Standish.  Yours  truly,  F.  P.  Yates. 


You  will  like  “Work  and  Win”  better 
and  better  as  you  read  on.  There  is  no 
hurry  about  Fred  and  Evelyn’s  getting 
married.  Thanks  for  best  wishes. 


Macon,  Ga.,  Jan.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  I  do  not  see  any  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Macon  in  the  letters 
from  Fred  Fearnot’s  friends,  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you.  I  like  Fearnot’s  ad¬ 
ventures  very  much,  and  I  think  “Work 
and  Win”  is  the  best  paper  printed,  re- 
gardless  of  price.  I  have  read  “Work  and 
Uin  from  No.  42  to  No.  55,  and  am 
sorry  I  have  not  read  any  more  of  them.  I 
want  you  to  send  me  from  No.  1  to  No.  5 
just  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  if  you  have 
any  back  numbers,  and  write  "me  how 
you  want  me  to  get  the  money  to  you.  I 
will  send  for  some  more  when  I  read  the 
ones  I  am  sending  for  now.  Yours  truly, 
W.  H.  Brogdon. 


*  .  TV,e  best  P»P<?r  printed,  regardless  of 

price,  is  a  strong  recommendation.  Send 
stamps  for  back  numbers.  We  can  sup¬ 
ply  them  all,  if  your  newsdealer  cannot. 


Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  rend  your  books  ever 
since  they  came  out,  and  I  am  verv  much 
taken  up  with  Evelyn,  Fred  and  "ferry.  I 
want  one  of  those  badges,  for  there  is 
none  in  our  town.  Please  send  me  one. 
Yours  truly,  James  II.  Perry,  418  S. 
Washington  st. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  taken  up  with 
Frpd  and  his  friends,  for  they  nil  have 
taking  ways.  We  hope  that  you  are  as 
well  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  undertaken  to  let  you  know  that  I 
am  a  steady  reader  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
They  are  pretty  good  books.  Give  Eve¬ 
lyn,  Fred  and  Terry  my  best  regards.  I 
read  “Work  and  Win”  every  week  and 
they  are  all  right,  and  they  beat  any  books 
that  are  yet  put  out.  The  reason  I  write 
to  you,  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  send 
me  one  of  those  badges  and  one  of  those 
silk  ribbons,  if  I  send  you  the  stamps? 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Yours  truly, 
Charles  Barnes,  147  W.  Thompson  st. 


More  praise  for  “Work  and  Win.” 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  return  the  com¬ 
pliment.  Send  stamps  and  let  us  know 
what  sort  of  badge  you  want  and  we  will 
forward  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Hankinson,  N.  D.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  ptease  send 
me  one  of  your  “Work  and  Win”  medals. 
I  am  a  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  I 
would  like  to  have  one.  I  read  them  all 
and  think  they  are  very  nice  books.  Yours 
truly,  Jessie  B.  Smith. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  favorably  from 
the  Northwest  and  hope  that  you  will  al¬ 
ways  like  “Work  and  Win.”  We  trust 
that  you  are  equally  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Rahway,  N.  J.,  Jan.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  getting  up  a  “Work 
and  Win”  Club,  and  I  would  like  a  medal, 
a  President’s  badge  and  a  certificate  of 
membership.  I  have  sixteen  other  fellows 
that  are  going  to  send  for  medals.  I  have 
been  taking  “Work  and  Win”  from  the 
beginning,  and  think  no  other  book  is  as 
good.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot  is  grand. 
You  will  hear  from  us  when  our  club  is 
in  working  order.  I  remain,  yours  re¬ 
spectfully,  John  Tenneson,  24  Newton  st. 


“I  think  no  other  book  is  as  good.” 
Here  is  another  recommendation  for 
“Work  and  Win.”  Success  to  your  club. 
IV  e  hope  that  you  are  well  pleased  with 
the  medal  and  badge. 

- »  «»--♦ - 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

wrP?.ap  Sir;— 1  am  reading  “Work  and 
VV  in  and  I  like  it  better  than  any  book 
I  ever  read.  I  think  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn  are  fine  characters  and  I  hope 
Fred  will  marry  Evelyn  soon.  Inclosed 
find  a  coupon  and  fifteen  cents  for  one  of 
your  best  medals.  Yours  truly,  Robert 
Rohloff,  152  West  26th  st. 


Your  letter  is  very  complimentary  and 
we  are  highly  gratified.  Fred  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  will  not  marry  for  a  long  time  yet. 
He  hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
badge  and  medal. 


^  ,  Joplin,  Mo.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  we  have  never  seen 
any  applause  from  this  part  of  the  State, 
we  thought  we  would  congratulate  you, 
as  we  think  the  books  are  fine  aud  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  to  read  them,  as  we 
have  read  from  No.  1  up  to  date.  I 
think  \\  ork  and  Win”  is  a  harmless  pa¬ 
per  and  that  Fred  is  a  good  example  to  all 
true  American  boys.  We  think  Fred  and 
lerry  are  fine  and  think  Fred  should 
marry  Evelyn  and  Terry  should  marry 
Mary.  We  will  close,  wishing  success  to 
Mr.  Standish.  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry 
Olcott.  We  remain  your  constant  read¬ 
ers,  Frank  Holden  and  Anthony  Hamlin. 


M  e  are  very  glad  to  receive  this  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  southwest  corner  of 
Missouri,  boys,  and  hope  you  will  follow 
Freds  example  and  be  good  Americans. 
I  here  is  no  hurry  about  those  weddings. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:-  1  have  b»  <-n  leading  “Work 
and  Win”  ever  since  it  was  published  and 
I  think  there  is  no  book  that  can  beat  it. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  is  the  best  book  1  have 
read  yet.  I  have  many  friends  who  got 
to  reading  it  through  me  and  they  say 
they  can't  stop  reading  it,  for  it  contains 
too  many  good  stories.  Yours  truly,  A. 
Reith,  1300  Columbia  ave. 


No  one  who  really  enjoys  good  reading 
would  wish  to  stop  reading  “Work  and 
Win,”  for,  as  you  say,  “there  is  no  book  * 
that  can  beat  it.”  Thanks  for  recom¬ 
mending  it. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Touse3r — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  one  coupon,  for 
which  please  send  me  one  Dewey  medal. 
I  think  “  Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  five- 
cent  novel  published  and  I  read  most  all 
of  the  others.  I  remain  yours,  Frank  Mc¬ 
Donald. 


“The  best  five-cent  novel  published.” 
More  praise  for  “Work  and  Win.”  It  1 
comes  from  all  directions.  We  trust  that 
you  were  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Joplin,  Mo.,  Jan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  thought  I  would  write 
and  say  how  much  I  liked  your  books.  I 
think  that  Fred  Fearnot  can’t  be  beat 
and  neither  can  Terry  Olcott.  I  hope 
some  day  to  read  of  a  double  wedding.  I 
remain  as  ever  your  constant  reader, 
Deardoff  Moffett. 

P-  S. — Please  don’t  quit  publishing  the 
books. 


We  don’t  intend  to  stop  publishing 
“Work  and  Win"  as  long  as  we  receive 
so  many  flattering  letters.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  yet  for  that  double  wed¬ 
ding. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — We,  the  undersigned,  have 
already  formed  a  club,  the  name  of  which 
is  the  “Work  and  Win”  Club,  No.  126.  a 
chapter  of  the  Chicago  Record’s  Opeu 
Window  Club,  and  now  we  would  “like 
to  join  your  club.  Inclosed  you  will  find 
the  coupons  and  fifty  cents  in  stamps  fo 
pay  for  a  president’s  badge,  medal  and 
membership  certificate,  a  secretary’s 
badge,  medal  and  membership  certificate 
and  two  members’  certificates  and  two 
medals.  Hoping  to  receive  our  number 
and  the  medals,  certificates  and  badges 
soon,  we  remain  yours  trulv,  Charles 
Schumacher,  13S9  West  22d  st..  Presi¬ 
dent;  James  Koptik,  1393  West  22d  st.. 
Secretary ;  Elmer  Swanson,  1385  West 
22d  st. ;  Joseph  Koptik,  1393  West  22d 
st. 


M  e  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medals  and  badges  and  wish  vour  club  all 
success. 


Ar„  tt’  .B™dford,  Pa..  Jan.  8.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— Inclosed  find  fifteen  one. 
cent  stamps  and  one  officer’s  coupon,  for 
which  please  send  to  my  address  one 
“eda,’  ,a  membership  certificate  and  a 
silk  badge  for  president.  I  have  read  a 
great  many  “Work  and  Wins"  and  think 

I  hav/Cn£rHat,inn1  1  ,wish  *  a  ^ng  life. 
Vrl*  tJ  no  matter  where 

ntl  •  on?  ,l'1Vfi,nk  0,10  as  tf00**  as  the 
other  and  think  the  author  has  verv  good 

trulv  T?  pIany,n*  stories.  Yours 

trulj,  Howard  Lyman.  117  East  Main  st. 


Thanks  for  high  opinion  of  “Work  and 

I'rlU,iandJt*  *'VhoV'  'Wtrus,  Bint 
nu\  pleased  w.tli  your  medal  aud  badM 
aud  wish  your  club  all  success. 


a 
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The  following  “'WORK  AND  WIN”  CLTIBS  have  been  organized.  Headers  of  "Work  and  Win”  wishing. to 
join  can  do  so  by  communicating  with  the  officers  named  below: 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  1. 
Wii.  S.  Hildebrand,  Secretary, 

724  South  Broadway, 

t 

Baltimore,  Md. 

f  WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  2. 
Clarence  Grote,  President, 

1G00  North  Gilmore  st., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  3. 
Henry  Kensel,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

46  Washington  st., 
Middletown,  Conn. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  4. 
Howard  Kelichner,  President, 

226  Pine  st., 
Reading,  Pa. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  5. 
Walter  Darr,  Secretary, 

4026  Haverford  ave., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  6. 
James  Burke,  Secretary, 

764  Elk  st., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

\ 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  7. 
Ward  C.  Speed,  President. 

Millerton,  N.  Y. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  8. 

„  Charles  Vogeley,  President, 

604  Preble  ave., 
Allegheny,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WTN  CLUB  NO.  0. 
Walter  Burr,  President, 
Box  21,  Ashland,  Mass. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  10. 

Frank  Fischer,  President, 

Care  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co., 

29  Cortlandt  st.,  New  York  City. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  11. 
Robert  Betz,  Treasurer, 
415-417  North  Washington  st., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  12. 
Lester  Graham,  President, 

Altman,  Col. 

f 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  13. 
Thomas  Young,  President, 
20-21  Romaine  Building, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  14. 
Harry  M.  Walter, 
Parkway  Apartment, 

45  W.  72d  st.,  New  York  City. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  15. 
Fabian  Kessler,  President, 

328  Rebecca  st., 
North  Braddock,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  16. 
Hector  Lapre,  President, 

32  Cumberland  st., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  17. 
Chas.  H.  Bower,  President, 

441  West  Market  st., 

York,  Fa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  18. 
Samuel  A.  Breiim,  President, 

Tahlequah,  I.  T. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  19. 
Ralph  S.  Yager,  Secretary, 

23  Cedar  st., 

'  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  20. 
A.  II.  TnoNE,  President, 

119  Second  st., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  21. 
Chas.  Ehrman,  President, 

2413  Hope  st., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  22. 

Andrew  Brown,  President, 

% 

474  Hunterdon  st., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  23. 
Barbra  Rozhon,  Secretary, 

494  West  18th  place, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  24. 
Frank  P.  Palmateer,  President, 

Box  752,  Morris,  Ill. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  25. 
Will  Mace,  President, 

839  North  Hastings  ave., 

Hastings,  Neb. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  26. 
W.  D.  Raegler,  Secretary, 
Sewickley,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  27. 
Ciias.  Vines,  President, 
Box  639,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 


T-hese  Books  Tell  Yon  Everything 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  masher  that  an^ 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned.  _ _ _ 


THESE  BOOKS  aRE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESi 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FI 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  NJ 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stanstield  Hicks. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  you  a  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 

Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER. — A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand-1 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  With  illustra- 

tl0No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITn  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  * 

Vo.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  I 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  t 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  perform 
our  leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  si_ 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  he; 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  < 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  ove 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemical: 
By  A,  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  ovt 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contaij 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Andersoi 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  fu 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  B, 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Shcwi 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. — Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hamljfl 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains*  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pafcJ 
lished. 

No.  56.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Confab  — 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know 
.No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp.  Xylo* 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  do-  i 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or  ! 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marine* 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing^ 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention* 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slide's.  Handsome! v  - 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No  71.  IIOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricki, 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


; 
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LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-le 
and  when  to  use  them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  \ 
and  old.  J 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES _ G 

complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  nil  'c„Ki 

also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  request*  *  v 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  r.F,TTE,!S  TO  GENTLEMEN J 
Containing  full  directions  for  writinc  to  (tentlemen  on  all  Viihi^-iJ 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction  '  1 

i  Nu°V 5,r’  HOW  ,TO  WKITK  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  littte 
hook,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  -  weetheart.  vour  Whirl 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  *inv* 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  vounc  min  .nH 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book  *  and  overv 

No.  74.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRFfTi  V 
faming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  -cUv.nl  • 

letters1  leS  ^  puuctuation  composition ;  together  with 


